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P R EFACE 


Tnm'jeriiaism-: books on almost every conceivable 
phase of Art Imvo been published izi recent yei* is* 
mill it may be asked why L a sculptor by profession, 
have chosen to tread tile thorny path of literature 
nml mid to their number* 

I know of im work dealing ex chi sivHy i like tin.-, 
with the purely technical side of plastic or glyptic 
Art, and affording the student, so fur ns a hook can. 
every practical detail necessary to a complete know¬ 
ledge of his craft- 

I have endeavoured* as [dandy and directly as 
possible, lik place lie fore him the result of many 
years’ practical experience, and to show him how the 
knowledge acquired, singe hy stage, of the modellers 
ami sculptor's art can be utilised ; for I believe that 
tViis experience will be helpful to all I hose students 
who have ari honest and whole-hearted desire to suc¬ 
ceed in their profession, winch has so many famous 
names on its roll of honour. 

A book cannot make a man an artist—that is a 
matter depending solely oik the possession of real 
artistic gilts hut many difficulties may l*e sur¬ 
mounted mid unnecessary errors avoided if the 
student be shown at the beginning of his career 
the right way t■ * go about his work. 

No artistry worth the name ran ever be fully 
attained uirhont hard work, and without passing 
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PREFACE 

11 1 rough much humiliation, Ijefore even the lowest 
peaks of tbe heights are reached. All who follow 
the glyptic art must midej-stiiud at rln- outset that 
they will jmr»uo no primrose path* Mere trifling 
\\itli it will avail them nothing; and unless the lieurt 
is in the work, it would he far better to abandon all 
pursuit of a profession that is so beset with diffi- 
rubies and so disappointing in its results. But to 
those who really mean to succeed, resolved at all 
rost to surmount every obstacle* 1 say, Be of gotwl 
cheer; Ail has no limitations, and the vagueness of 
a dream may T wfLli absolute faith in it and in one- 
selt H become immortal accomplishment* 

As in all effort towards achievement, it is the 
little things that count* The apparently insignifi- 
cant minuti5 1 - make the complate and perfect whole; 
mid, ns will be pointed out in these pages, it is the 
insistence on the truth of every detail that produces 
the greatest and best effects. 

Inspiration is indisputably the ^uprernest gift any 
artist ran possess, but without hard work it must 
necessarily remain useless, because until it finds ex- 
press ion there is no realisable result of his Imagi¬ 
native powe r. Thought is indispensable to creation, 
but Inborn- alone gives thought expression; and in 
the art of the sculptor, labour much actual physical 
laliour—is demanded from its votaries. 

No matter how great the natural artistic gift, it is, 
at best, undisciplined and crude in its expression 
without the most rigid tmining and strict obedience 
to well-defined rules; and although at times—hut 
very rarely— the world is startled by some tour r/c 
fi**™ of absolutely untrained genius, in Art, sis in 
everything else, such a work of genius would have 
undoubtedly been even greater had the m-tlst had 
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a thorough grounding in technical skill and a eom- 
ph b te knowledge of those details necessary to a 

I perfected art. 

In these go ahead days of hurry and hustle* when 
advertism-H to make any person educated 

in well-nigh tmy subject under rlin auii hi twelve 
lessons. it Es. well to remember Enmgfcdlow'H words:— 

“ in the elder days of Art. 

Builders wrought with gieatwt rjire 
Each n linn to und uutfecn part; 

For the Gods see everywhere.* 

Who run enter some rtithodrnl or historic' abbey, 
hr din wed by the memories of a glorious past uud 
snered with the dust of renturies, without noticing 
this minute care exemplified in the least prominent 
parts of those magnificent edifices? 

Men then worked for love of it* master sculptors* 
whose names 3mvc perished,, although their oxfjuisite 
work remains imperishable. They put their very 
i*nst nil of which they were capable* their very 
stmts- info the labour of their hnnds f making the 
stones immortal poems of praise and IstuiIy. Yet* 1 
doubt not. these sculptors of a distant pu*t iweived 
a thorough and comprehend vc training. 

I cannot loo strongly urge on the student 
14 thorougliTie^s/' Disappointments lie will have 
many, many failures and mu eh hard work In fore 
any rittriimneut is possible; hat having mustered the 
fjece&saiy drudgeries which attend nil pro pi-r train¬ 
ing. let him aim high, never desjadring, nor doubting 
that hi- work will in time receive it-- due ren ignition 
and reward. 

I speak out of experience when I say then* F in 
nil rreulive ml u plea.sure, almost, a rapture, which 
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i* hi itself une of tlie most exquisite delights given 
to man ; the sense erf having ACrtunplished worthy 
work* however far slum it may fall of ones ideal, 
is " no matter for scorning—A moment's success 
pays the failure of years / 1 

Even to such as do not pursue the milptorV art as 
a iirtrfWiou, lam hopeful my hook will be of service; 
i'ur + whether as a means of living or a mere enjoy¬ 
ment for leisure hours, *■ Art colours Life as the Sun 
colours flowers/' and no one, whether amateur or 
professional, run he the worse for the knowledge 
of the Beauty and Power of Art. 
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GLOSSARY 


Atrytef .—Tubist arranged in a brotiie launder'« mould through which ihu 
3 ii r can when she molUti mutill is poured in, 

vHr*n£ur<v—A structure mndo af wood, ijOTL cntnpo-pLpi » g, nr wire* upon 
which 10 buoa up a wort In elay, plftster h or was. 

Jjtjwtr r. —A strong pedestal upon which to place n heavy block of uukrbla 
Or other pitoe of work. 

Healing .—-The act of stirring up plaster iu a manner somewhat similar to 
tbit of beating up .au cgf. ligating up clay is also spektm of when 
mnkbig it from a bird cr dr; statu into a workable condition* which is 
do in- after Ei has been Mrurated with water Lli a water-tight bin p by 
placing the clay upon n bench or table and bating it with an bon 
rod or sticks 

_A word gchCihLly used to ik-scritw the process of cohering a 

plaster cast to Imitate bronift, 

B\i*t pe$,—Au Upright peal o i wood £Uod Upon a Hat board to form tint 
inJkin Hlppoit u|nthl which a bus* is luOdtilcd. 

1 h*utrA tj .—Two pieces of wood joined, together by wl tv 11 1 thi ■ titape of a 
Latin orws F used for the purpose of attaching to the armature to 
carry a weight of day. 

Cadf , outor shell to buhl the porta of n mould r 

ChruMi *,—A framework astd In the process o£ making ftn enlarged cr 
reduced copy of a plaster model. 

Chipping pul .—'The act oi taking away with chisul and hammer the waste 
mould from the plaster casi, 

h r in perdue ll&Ht wm}.-A process of casting into metal from a wax 
msklul Or castr 

Clay Un, — A I tat slab of clay upon which to build, or from which to cut 
out (carve away) a work ift relief. 

Chiy irathifitj. —Paint ng over the tmtsido of u mould with clay water latere 
putting 0*3 the outer mould or cast'. 

Clay loiter.— Wntut with a little clay mixed. Into it Si? somewhat the con¬ 
sistent*? of milk, and used El] Mime Instance* instead of soft soap to 
prevent ttiu joint of one tnuuld piece from adhering to another. 

Cert. TJrr, is that port ion of tin; mould which form* the solid inside of a 
ca&t in metal, and which decides I he thickets# of <hu elk-m 1> by I he 
fcijiace between it. and the hollow mould surrounding it* 
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GLOSSARY 

C»it!* r - A baud Of day to pm round o work when moulding it to form a 
wjlIL which will prevent lilt! plaster going beyond ;l gmrtirul^r point, 

ML-Thne P*rtf in a work which are 3n shadow as cuatrutdl by she 
I* nrS wfafck are intended to CiiEeh high lights, or half tones. 

! *™ th WrJ ^ “A planter mould taken from tW fnc- of a person After death, 

i^awi f/crtfFi. — if«L»ilrcmenl> laken dawn from the chltofr on the 
hu^fnfr T scale, stfck, or m ] v ^ 

Fhitnnct i* a — HAovmDflOt* token horizontally by ih* pointing -tick in to 
n point on the clay or plaster model from the pin. mb line* over Hie 
dhissk 

r*iirtj m The channel* through which |b<- motion metal fans into the 
tnou Ld. 

Fuhf mrt§ r -The plw* made (of ifckltd) by the bronze founder to form the 
mouli 1 ! on the outside surface uf ihe model 

Fmther A piece of wood t*pe»d off at out- edge lo the Ibinnesa of 
a f cal her. 

Fffiiwj-in. Making the east in a mould ; the moment or tithe of pouring 
or pultihg into a mould ihe plaster. 

Firing—TUr; process of convening a clay model into terracotta hr baking 
it, so to spi-als, in a kiln. 

Frt* /-wer#, — ricqei jolting out freely from a lioly or us a piece of 

drapery iilowji from a figure and ulmoil di£connected of Lis junction, 

(FaHatn. —tfi-i- illustration. 

Uiit* or“ " l*eU. 'Tin 1 GalH'i, The opening or point of jofiOlitiii where 
the metal runners, join tbc work. 

Omntf‘><jr. hun platlcr Is just beginning In het^ or get Grin, or become 
tr-si ]ii|iiid r 

f/ohWmy vferf.—tonpllij; out olftj from tfie lulde of a motlel, U9 U done 
in Lin- case of a work which it la intended shall Ik fiwd or talked JSO us 
to convert it into terra-cotta. 

/cwuf tin** liidges In the cast formed by a division where two parts of a 
mould have come together. 

Kiifkaln *—Notches cut or botes drilled into one side of a nuiialil before 
making tlie inuuld piece which 1* to come nes-t lo it. 

Ar^.—Tbe pities formed by the plaster miming into the kcvlmi-a on the 
plaster piece previously made. 

AiWfcf jfJattff.- A term applied lu plaster when a ceitaill Amount of Ihe 
>i reujj;th oF the lime contain^] in it bn* been destroyed bv li> rc- 
ruhililtijr Tor a short periled under Water Li-foro m ix lug. 

Laultm*. -Tubes of lion placed Ln the sand corn to allow the gua uml air 
lo P^ through when I lie molten metal is poured lulu the founder s 
mould to form a cast. 

Uf,. -Pilater i* mfd tu lmv« liwi lia life when. through ji E hnvij^ been 
k«trt in 41 (bmp | bice, it will not »l tuml when mixed with » H tor, 
Again, tbs " lifts" J« pofitallj ttkob from plotter wbeu ft has remain.*] 
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toft long in the water before bring beaten up, when we speak of it as 
Afc balled 11 \i& Killitf planter), As ts necessary wbch topping hole® In ft 
pla&ter I’njtt. 

Noddling fltAtnL —A table with » ravoldJJg top upon which to work, made 
Of Various proportion* according to I be *1*0 of I lie intended work 
The one used forbad fttld Works of not larger scale are usually about 
S ft. ti in. high, with an Iin. sqiMru ruvolvlnf top. It iw ndvisable to 
have tin- otiu Uwd for tins purjHi*- made to stand on three legs only, 

.V^wM Aar„_The bo* used by brouie* ft Hi micro to hold the mould pieces 
together, arid in their respective plaoes. 

Purling A duet or powder used by founder* to prevent nm- jwH con 

or a miiuhl ndlmriug to the neat piece made up against it. 

/Mfr' j ur'jvlfr—A method of modelling in very Sow relief bv painting one 
Inver, or coat, afrer another on to n background wllh'a brush. The 
day is made to ihe consistency of a thin paste, and in this way the 
desired relief is built up, 

Pfjt ins.—A colour formed on metal* by the at inusphcre\ or other natural 
causa*, or by various nubia, 

Pitre PtovhiL —A mould mode of a number of pieces over n work, m that ihe 
original ahull Ite prMrral undamaged ; friiru such a mould a number 
of oopk-i can lie token, whereas from (he wute mould hut one cmd, 
can he token, the mould Itfing destroyed in Ihe process -thus Ihu 
ter m “ waste,* 

Pin*. > Metal rods used toseoutu ilie bronze founder 1 ® mould box or frame. 

PitrtuK —A heavy Id uni sh-el tool need by the Pointer id remove some nf 
the rough place* from the block of marble In-fore he commence* lo 
take any definite point*. 

fainting piece of wood in the shajie of a foot-rule with a |x}Inti>d 

end, cl] n fCl which the Hade m(*a*un^nicEits an; sf:l oul, lr is umk i 
for taking horizoatotty measurement® when enlarging a model by ihe 
chassis process, 

Preparing*—!!^ second s(age of progress in carving a work ill marble 
after I he pointing stage is lintrhed ; it Is llicn prepared* Of Curved 
down closer Lo the turfaco. 

P r*>j>vu'efu —Dhftonte ukU from n SurfaCe t u£ in the case of a relief; the 
ditto nuc uni frtnn (ho background. 

PifHt'nff .—When a clay model or portion of it will not easily leave the 
menL«I by reason of some undercutting fa the mould, 

tin ft nr?. A .—A stick of wax pinned inridc a Founder's mould to form a 
channel through which the molten metal jmlhH** 

tiirmthit/ pi nautdiittfr A term used in making iiu hi tilings by running n 
template over liquid planter. 

A'annin? up. — Mast it or mclal finding Lis way through ftlid ihlo all Ihe 
pini#< of ft mould. 

£and Wer, — Small huleP = uIUfthue® found ill marble. 
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Sam.—Tlw W*5lt matter Un the form a ( froth. bubble*. and dirt: which 
appears im ibis top oi planter whilst mixing. 

Setting—VU%tvr i* syokm of m setting when St begin* to stiffen or gist 
Jinn nfier IkHviug been mixed with nt«r. 

StUitiy 4i-i-,. Cutting e]ny awnf from * |m T E wjjfth him been bail* too far 
Jcirwud, or Mile i.if Ian grant n |inijeet]on, 

tMaliatr -Drawlug n line on oiny or ntbet nmicrijl* which i» to 
us n guide- frunt which otlit? Hues ur jxsinlfs can li*r fUAdf Of 

taken. 

StitHa*. A Enlufion of E-h^Slai' ajul toothy hi ltd spirit. Co&HVHRkly trailed 
freaob polish. but known in ihu fctudio ju Abellnc. 

->j' ij>_ »n ry clay crushed Sun pi viler, Liken RHXod with water to the con- 
srs-TCncr of n thick cream, 

^Applying a Kkl&tJob of soap nml oil to a mould lo prtnrem a 
further coaling of plaster udbormp to it, 

8quttzt> A —An Intpn^dob of a work taken with clay or w ni from a 
mouJd by the aotloFi of £q nee* ihg or prying the nkuleriai into it^ 
or t in cose of a rel ief „ on to SC 
A kind of was, 

kSJV i arf m k'ti — T be act of applying a mixture qf wax nndi f n rpH j n1 tne to 
11 Work. 

Strict **—A tempbte or s|ra%ht-«ige fur leveling down to a darind 
depth. 

7«i-riy « /-.inf. -Tilt process „f taking ilu> distance ih niixsunwnl oft 
n model by the myrtle Ijh the pointing am? bine; or with the point jng 
stick* wheti ChJargin^ a work, 

Trntrnc.—A mixlu™ of oil of turpentine with Bolphurin iwM, used tie a 
medium for |Si I tiling a plaster oust before bronzing, 

Tbjht, or Vlote .—When clay is lough ami of ti verv clow nature, and 
w ill not cut freely, it Is spoken of as tight or chisi. 

fc'inferru/n'iy. A lertn used til describe ,]* fnr vi n g „f m projection just 
ln-Ui ml and beyond where ft is visible lo the speci al or, in oid.-r to 
give 11 snap 11 nn,d stiarpnqs,s rrf effocL. 

W<ut \ "■■I’dr/M.y—A process of converting lb.- wax <(r cliy model into 
plaster. Jiy rliis method on. cast only call bu obtained. as in Urn 
process the mould is broken up (chipped away) and tbu* is wasted. 

WnanW.-Tlw act of applying a solution of wax ami turpentine over 
work ib platter, or other material which will absorb it. 
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MODELLING AND SCULPTURE 


CHAPTER I 

A SHORT DESCRIPTION' OF THE PROGRESS 
MADE IN ENGLAND DURING THE LAST 
THIRTY YEARS 

It is ii notable and inspiring facts that the piist 
quarter of a century has witnessed the renaissance 
o£ the sculptor's arts in Great Britain. Previous to 
this, with a few exceptions, sculptors lacker! distinc¬ 
tion, inspiration, mid artistic taste. 

Nothing so mediocre us certain phases of art during 
the early and mid Victorian period could possibly find 
acceptance to-day; und the marked advance, alike 
in treatment and every other quality, in cause for 
rejoicing among all art lovers—more especially among 
those who are earnestly striving to raise British 
sculpture to a dignity which dial! entitle its produc¬ 
tions to rank with the noble achievements of classic 
and Renaissance times. 

Giants among the pigmies, a Flaxnian and a Stevens 
nroHCt almost isolated cases of genius, and it is a. 
marvel that these artists wore able to give us such 
splendid work, considering the extremely low level 
of their contemporaries in the British School of 
Sculpture* 

Thu apotheosis of the Deadly Commonplace, the 
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environment of Unloveliuess mul the admiration of 
the Ugly Utilitarian made any genuine artistic effort 

tluring tlii* period nil the more remarkable. 

But since then men of high intelligence, originality, 
and rare technical nkll I have arisen, whose sculptural 
work will compare with many of the lofty achieve¬ 
ments of Greece and Italy; men whose individuality 
and creative genius render their work k *:l thing of 
beauty and a joy for ever." And yet it was hut 
an accident of Fate that poor Stevens, perhaps the 
greatest sculptor since Michael Angelo, ever became 
known in his supreme greatness. How much poorer 
would the world of art have been hy the exclusion 
of such a transcendent genius? 

Happily, to day, things have considerably changed 
for the better. 

It is not only genius that arrests attention; 
numbers count also, and the number of men pro¬ 
ducing good sculpture in (Ireat Britain at the present 
day is surprising. This is all the more significant 
when we remember that they are* one and all, 
remarkable for their Individuality* whereas in some 
foreign schools, especially in the French, the system 
of education tends to produce a sameness in tech¬ 
nique, a general likeness iu selection of subject mid 
arrangement, that suggest too great an influence of 
one or other professor or master, until individuality 
is lost, and the student becomes a copyist, even of 
the most marked faults of his master. 

Fortunately, this is not the weakness of the British 
sculptor, whose dominating ideal is Truth, originally 
expressed through the mind as well as through the 
Crye. 

The French sculptor is distinctly more facile m 
execution, but the Briton stands pre-eminent in eon- 
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ception and those qualities which go to make his 
Labour of lasting value. 

There can 1>> no question, however, that France 
has produced, during the last half-century, sculp¬ 
tors whose work shows exceptional originality and 
genius; whose statues are not only of national but 
of world-wide fume; and although we may differ— 
and that seriously—as to the form, treatment, and 
select inn of subjects, we are compelled to the greatest 
admiration of the inspiration and exquisite technical 
skill which have produced work beyond and above 
all carping critic ism. 

AH mannerism in. art is objectionable. The British 
student of sculpture is usually endowed with an 
individuality of his own, a something that develops 
after he leaves the modelling class, ami soon becomes; 
a recognisable quality of all the work he produces, 
n peculiarity to himself. Me is no mere copyist, 
And it is this very quality about the British school 
of sculptors that makes it so strong and virile. For 
proofs of its excellence and of the progress made 
during the last thirty years in the art. one needs only 
refer back to the magnificent collection of exhibits 
at the Franco-British Exhibition in 190% or to look 
round any one of our big provincial cities to-day, and 
compare the many line recent memorials there erected 
with those of an earlier date* often in juxtaposition, 
as if to make the comparison more striking with 
those Early Victorian ** horrors "! 

London, at once the greatest city and the wealthiest 
in the world, magnificent in many of its architectural 
structures* with schools of art second to none in 
Europe, has failed signally to beautify her squares 
and public places with the sculptor's art* She Inis a 
notable few—very few—good statues* and a host of 
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villainously bail ones, which create ridicule rather 
than respect in the mind of the passer-hy; hut the 
time will surely come, and this perhaps at no distant 
date, when our great city will awaken to the fact 
that great sculptural monuments are not only wanted 
to beautify her streets, but have distinct educational 
value. They elevate the intelligence of the people* 
by keeping green the memory of oar noblest heroes 
who have built up for us the history of this nimbly 
empire. 

I hero u no doubt that French art and flic* method 
of French training- have mfluom ed British sculptors, 
inasmuch as they demo list rat mi to us emphatically 
that there is only one course open if we desire to 
attain the Ideal, and that is—to study, with infi¬ 
nite care, closely and couadeutiousiy* the Hml, the 
Autural.; to study Nature in her every possible mood 
or phase, to learn her Ways, and having so absorbed 
her teaching, to make use, so far as in us lies, of 
whatever study comes nearest to our hearts* mid to 
select the best from the good. 

Hie more we study Nature* the more intense grows 
uui love and reverence for her, and wo become in 
the real sense students—able to penetrate and reran*, 
dace her mysteries. 

Selection is otic, of the most important factors in 
fin artist’s career, for how is it possible to distinguish 

the best from the merely good unless wo have studied 
both ? 

“Trj to be Shakespeare, leave the mat to PVte! 

Tbo aim, if reached or not, mikes great the life,” 

may be applied, beyond the poet’s intention, to nil 
art students. 

Michael Angelos will never, at any period of tho 
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world's history! become common ; but wo eau aLb at 
least, strive for our supreme ideal. 

To become an idealist you must necessarily first 
bo a realist- So taught the Greeks* the Italians, and 
our friends on the other side of the Channel* And 
their axiom in true. Realism broadens, deepens, and 
expands our vision. It makes us more capable of 
appreciating the great Greek works, and of under¬ 
standing how, by the closest study of Nature, they 
were wrought* This is a fact which no student of 
the classic sculpture of ancient Greece could deny. 
They went direct to Nature—the only Eternal—mid 
in mere human models saw, as with an inspired, in¬ 
sight, the God-like forms we recognise to-day as the 
mas ter-work of men themselves divine, whose statues 
have, through the passing of the ages, remained 
examples for subsequent artists, even to our own 
century. 

True art it U Impossible? to produce without that 
.actual technical knowledge which is only to be 
acquired by patient and painstaking study. What 
musician could compose any work worth listening 
to, unless he had mastered the intricacies of liar- 
monies and counterpoint? What writer could hope 
to take rank in literature without the most perfect 
command of grammatical expression and of the 
proper formation of sentences ■ and what sculptor 
can possibly hope for success to crown his labours, 
unless he has thoroughly mastered the technique of 
that most difficult of arts ? 

A Spanish writer has said that “ Sculpture Is crys¬ 
tallised Poetry; the Music of the Spheres made 
visible* the Ideal manifest unehauging and unchange¬ 
able through the Ages t" ami, allowing for the 
rhapsodical temperament of a southern author* it 
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villainously bad ouch, which create ridicule rather 
than respect In the mind of the pusscr-hy; but the 
time will surely come, and this perhaps at no distant 
date, when our great city will awaken to the fact 
that great sculptural monuments arc not only wanted 
to beautify her streets, but have distinct educational 
value- They elevate tlio intelligence of the people* 
hy keeping green the memory of our noblest heroes 
who have built up for us the history of this mighty 
empire. 

There is no doubt that French art and the method 
of French training have Influenced British sculpts rn T 
inasmuch as they demonstrated to us emphatically 
tliat there is only one course open if we desire to 
attain the Ideal, and that is —to study, with infi¬ 
nite care, closely and conscientiously* the /fra/* the 
Natural; to study Nature In her every possible mood 
or phase, to learn her ways, and having so absorbed 
he I- teaching, to make use, so far as in us lies, of 
whatever study comes nearest to our hearts, and to 
select the best from tlio good. 

I he more we study Nature, the more intense grows 
oni’ love and reverence for her T mid wo liecome in 
the real sense students—able to penetrate and repro¬ 
duce her mysteries. 

Selection fa one of the most important factors in 
an arList’s career, for how is it possible to distinguish 

1 ie best from the merely good unless we have studied 
both? 

fry to bo Shake^p&are, leave the re.^fc to Fatgl 
The aim, if reached or nct h make* great the lil< 

way be applied, beyond tlio poet's intention, to nil 
nrt students. 

Minhael Angelos will never, nt any period of tlio 
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world’s history, become common; but we cun all, at 
least, strive for our supreme ideal. 

To become ail idealist you must necessarily first 
bo a realist. So taught the Greets, the Italians, and 
our friends on the other side of the Channel. And 
their axiom is true. Realism broadens, deepens, and 
expands our vision. It mates us more capable of 
appreciating the great Greek works, and of under¬ 
standing bow, by the closest study of Nature, they 
were wrought. This is a fact which no student of 
the classic sculpture of ancient Greece could deny. 
They went direct to Nature—the only Eternal—and 
in mere human models saw, as with an inspired in¬ 
sight, the God-liko forms we recognise to-day as the 
master-work of men themselves divine, w hose statues 
have, through the passing of the ages, remained 
examples for subsequent artists, even to our own 
century. 

True art it is impossible to produce without that 
.actual technical knowledge which is only to bo 
acquired by patient aud painstaking study. What 
musician could compose any work worth listening 
to. unless lie had mastered the intricacies of har¬ 
monies and counterpoint? What writer could hope 
to take rank in literature without the most perfect 
command of grainmutual expression and of the 
proper formation of sentences; and what sculptor 
can possibly Impe for success to crown Ins labours, 
unless lie has thoroughly mastered the technique of 
that most difficult of arts ? 

A Spanish writer lias said that “Sculpture is crys¬ 
tallised Poetry; the Music of the Spheres made 
visible, the Ideal manifest nucha aging and unchange¬ 
able through the Ages!" and, allowing for the 
rhapsodical temperament of a southern author, it 
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h not altogether au untrue description of all that 
sculpture should be. 

The great masters only wrought their master¬ 
pieces after such a study of Nature as we have 
indicated, although that alone could never make a 
great sculptor or painter. It is merely a proper 
training for all following or practising art, alike for 
the genius and the others. 

The fact is, that with such a training we are able 
earlier in our career to realise the grandeur of 
the classic mid antique sculptures in our museums; 
and these have Increased in such numbers during 
recent years* either in their originals or plaster 
replicas, that the present generation of sculptors 
have Jmd a groat advantage over their earlier 
brethren. But these great Greek works have not 
alone inspired us to enthusiasm. 

No* we have also to be thankful to the directors of 
the various museums for having placed within our 
reach, for our constant, study, so many wonderful 
examples of the finest Italian sculpture of the 
fourteenth, fifteenth* and sixteenth centuries. There 
can be no doubt that these glorious works have 
exercised an immense influence on the workers in 
England at the present day. Indeed, 1 am inclined 
to think that wo really owe the gi'entest debt of 
gratitude for the high excellence of our sculpture at 
this hour to the influence and inspiration of the best 
examples of the Italian Renaissance, which appeal* 
more readily to us, alike in its treatment* tempera* 
meet, and subjects, than the Greek* 

This especially applies to Renaissance portraiture, 
which not O&ly arouses our enthusiasm mid ambition, 
but has moved us to emulation, with the most grati¬ 
fying result to art. 
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Yet it in a strange and significant fact, that Italy 
to-day produces little or nothing notable in sculpture- 
Ilcr day of mighty works in this art seems for ever 
past, and while her greatest musical composers have 
achieved a world-wide renown, no really great 
sculptor lives to carry on the traditions of her 
glorious!}" artistic past* 

Facilities, almost unknown half a century ago, are 
given to students to study at first hand the noble 
examples of Italy's former supremacy in the sculptors 
art- Of such facilities the British school has not 
been slow to avail itself. It is with the most hope¬ 
ful feeling that we look around at the many workers 
in art to-day; and seeing so much that in excellent 
in their work, we have no fear that any decadence 
will set in, but rather rejoice in the prospect that 
it will continue to hold the high position it now 
occupies in the world's achievement* 
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TIIE IMPORTANCE OF GOOD TRAINING, AND 
THE FACILITIES AFFORDED THE STUDENT 
IN VARIOUS ART SCHOOLS 


Tin-, importance of good training from the very first 
attempts at modelling cannot lie regarded too son- 
oush-, for it is in the earliest days that the student 
requires the greatest attention and direction in the 
ru]ht way. Whether it be his intention to take up 
the art as an amateur, or for the purpose of making 
it his profession, or for teaching it to others, it is 
equally important that in each rase he should he 

trained with the utmost care and correct ness for 
some years, 

1 lcil{> "’ 1 * Pupils come to me asking how long 

i« would take them to learn to model, and on {he first 

occasion I was somewhat at a loss to answer this 

question* 

My would-be pupil, seeing that I was puzzled 
endeavoured to assist me out of the difficulty by 
remarking that she only wished to learn enough 
to be able to teach ! 

Imagine my feelings at the moment! for, I may 

E’iJ“7 f °Tu- * fter m!iny yejlrs o£ Patios in 
the art of modelling mid sculpture, and moreover 

“ glVmg instruction, that the difficulty of teach- 
mg is no light matter. Indeed, it is a great tusk 
When done thoroughly and conscientiously, and of 
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the most fatiguing nature, requiring tact, patience* 
itnd no little skill. In fact, good teaching is an art 
in itself. 

It is not unusual to find men who + though splendid 
teachers, are almost utterly incapable of producing 
anything fine themselves. 

For this reason it is hotter for the student to place 
himself in the care of a man who 1ms the reputation 
of being a good instructor* rather than in the enre of 
one whose work may have arrested his attention at 
an exhibit ion* or on the gallery wall, unless such an 
one he known to bo capable both as a teacher and 
producer. 

Good tmiiling is most essential, no matter how 
much or little natural ability the pupil may possess. 

It is not surprising that many of our art schools, 
the London County Council and others, attract so 
many students to their institutions, when we know 
that the si a IT of professors and masters arc carefully 
chosen for their reputation as teachers, and not atone 
for the works they have produced. 

Resides the excellent teaching, the futilities afforded 
to students in these schools leave nothing to be 
desired. Indeed, 1 often think that there is too much 
consideration lavished upon them, and I am not so 
sure that more difficulties to contend with would not 
in soma instances prove beneficial and produce better 
men ; although it must l>e granted that the Jack of 
such facilities might handicap the bulk of students* 
and especially those who make the best use of the 
opportunities n{Forded. 

Rat I question whether most of the students fLilly 
appreciate, or appreciate to any extent, what is thus 
done to render it easier for them to make progress 
in their tailing. These schools are equipped with 
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every requirement, ami are open to all, with an 
entrance fee which is practically niL 

Such splendid opportunities must bear fruit in 
time to come, and it will be the fault of the student, 
if he Inis not availed Inmself to the fullest extent 
of such chances as are offered him, and if he fails 
to give proof of this in after life. 

How different things were thirty years ago I A 
boy had then to knead Ilia own clay, and perhaps 
wheel his own model to the mould-makers work¬ 
shop, unless lie could mould it himself; mid, even 
then, there was no convenience for moulding mid 
casting being done in the art-schools of that day; and 
certainly no instruct ion was given in the process of 
converting a clay model into plaster. As for llie 
material used for this purpose, well, that was in no 
instance provided, as it is to-day, but had to ho paid 
for out of the student's own pocket. 

t dw of our leading sculptors of to-day bad any¬ 
thing hut hardships to light through, and immense 
difficulties to surmount in their student days. Yet, 
look at the successes they have achieved. 

\\ hat would they have done, given the same 
opportunities ns nre afforded the student at the 
present time ? Perhaps less ?? 

But given nil these chances, they will not make a 
hoy an artist; they may help him to become 11 better 
workman, hut that is nil. There must exist a natural 
love for tile work, combined with the determination 
to achieve something great. These are factors which 
alone make the art student worthy of his chosen 
calling. 

I do not say he should not reach the goal all the 
same, if he has the love and determination, and all 
the quicker when lie receives the assistance he is 
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able now t« get ut these institutions; but it makes 
tin? i>n<l iiu less fur off and little less difficult of 
achievement, for. before you arrive at the pi educ¬ 
tion of great art, you will find the path beset with 
obstacles which cannot be overcome except by your 
own individual struggling, no matter bow much out¬ 
side help may be given by Boards of Education or 
other governing bodies. And the young student 
whose desire it is to produce work worthy to take 
place in the loftiest realms of art. having fixed his 
mind upon a distant summit, must rely mainly on 
himself if he is ever to arrive at the height of his 
ambition. The genuinely ambitious man rarely gets 
there at nil in his own mind. No matter what goal 
he reaches, there are others stretching beyond, limit- 
loss iiml miatUunablo* + _ 

The student cannot have too much good train mg 
if it is applied in the proper direction; the artist 
always remains a student, ever ready to learn. But I 
would warn the student that, with the many oppor¬ 
tunities and the facilities afforded him in tlw various 
branches of certain schools, there is a temptation 
open to him—and, indeed, in many instances he is ex¬ 
pected -to divide bis attention too much by joining 
other classes, all of them excellent in their way. but 
of no use whatever to the student who is seriously 

taking up modelling. , 

He who takes Up this art should devote the whole 
of his time to modelling and drawing, and only those 
things which have a distinct relation to modelling 
ami sculpture; leaving all other classes to those 
students who can directly benefit by one or other 

of them, , a , , 

The art student cannot expect to become proficient 

iu more than the one great subject during his life- 
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time for not alone does lie live in u day of specialist* 
hut he has taken upon himself a huge tusk when 
he has started on the career of a modeller or 
aculpbor. 

Too many students in these schools try to get a 
smattering of many subjects, and they become "Jack 
of all trades and master of none." They obtain, per- 
imps, a httle knowledge of many things, and a little 
"now ot ge is a useless thing in this ease, because 
It has robbed the student of much valuable time 
which would have proved of better service had it 
been devoted to the furthering of his knowledge of 
one particular subject; for many of the things the 
students do learn in these schools can bo of no use 
whatever to them in their calling. 

What need has a modelling student to know 
an\ thing about bookbinding, or a student studying 
figure-painting to take up the hammering of 'iron 
or copper work? Very nice work, perhaps, if he 

_ ? a9 “ liobby, but the artist does 

not want a hobby. 

An artist's every thought and all his energy must 
e bestowed upon his work, and such lime as he has 

wTr™ Wer °i beat T nt " mon * meadows ami 
liedgerows wlmre Under clear skies he can breathe 

fresh mr, which will do him far more good and help 
hmi better in his inspired calling, ^ 

No one, nowadays, wants to know a little about 
everything. What would be the value of a medical 

salats? tned ^ “ dozen different 

«TLT' > " CO “ ec S ed " i(l > « rt wk°* tuning 

hould have Imcn general, and who of necessity re 
vu r m • IK?"^ knowledge of nil li . 

“ d -“*■ “ «“ Pri-ip«l or U HoboWa 
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bis position because! be possesses this knowledge mid 
is able to seethe general working of the whole school* 
Such a man seldom professes to do or practise any 
one tiling in particular* Therefore he is the right 
man in the right place, and it is his duty to see that 
the students should attend those classes, and those 
classes only, which can he of direct use to them, and 
from which they can derive the most benefit* 

I do not say that some of them are not quite 
capable artists, and with time at their disposal would 
not produce tine works * but the set duties* official 
and general, are too numerous to allow of their 
practising, 

Tliere can be no doubt that the facilities afforded 
to students in these schools have proved of use, to 
judge from the number of attendances mid the work 
done; for, generally speaking, it is of a distinctly 
higher order than the work of students who enjoy 
fewer advantages. 

These schools are perhaps of greater use to the 
student who is employed during the daytime in one 
of the trades or crafts, for which instruction is given 
at such institutions ; for hen*, at night, he may study 
seriously, from pure love of it, some examples which 
may be of use to him in the work which he has to 
esocute during the day, in the course of liis regular 
occupation, from » commercial point of view, for a 
subsistence. 

For such students the training and facilities of the 
L.0,0. Krhnols leave nothing to 1m? desired, and if kept 
open for them, and them alone, there should be no 
need of complaint; for the student who has been 
toiling all day long, say at some work which has 
been more or Jess uninteresting or even very tedious 
to him, and yet goes to a school of art for two or 
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hums in the evening to improve himself, ia 
deserving of every encouragement. 

Por it at.mient who is, say, ft stone-carver by day, 
it would, I think, be n good course of training if lie 
wei-e to follow up his day's work at night with 
attendance at the modelling .hiss, where he ran 
rapidly improve his knowledge of ornament and 
figure. There are many reasons why l advocate 
a change from one material to another, principally 
that I Mini if a student is working nil d/iv, say, on 
stone, his vigour becomes less if be continues his 
studies at night on the same material. Hut let 
him take tip modelling, find he comes with a 
freshened appetite for work. Then as he grows 
facile with the day he will feet drawn to his 
evening work, and, come what may, the value of 
his experience in modelling will be a useful asset to 
him all ills life. 

Thi^s Inin been thn foundation of many a wculp- 
tors career—stone-carving by d»v, modelling at the 
schools by night. To those genuine hard-working 
students who are anxious, ambitions, and determined 
to improve, the masters give their time and their 
interest ungrudgingly. It is satisfactory to know 
that the facilities afforded at the institutions of 
to-day arc duly taken advantage of and thoroughly 
appreciated by all students, whether amateur or 
professional, 
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MODELLING IN ITS ELEMENTARY STAGE 
AND TIIE TECHNIQUE 

These in perhaps Qt> more fast'inn ting or agreeable 
material to work in than clay, and this chi oil y I wean sc 
of its plasticity and tho case with which it can bt: 
manipulated. Moreover, it cun he made to any eon* 
sistency, from *■ slip," which can bo applied with a 
brush after the manner of painting, as is done by the 
pdt0-tur-pate modeller, to such hardness that it needs 
to be curved or scraped into form. Therefore, 
naturally, those extremely diverse possibilities place 
day before all other materials for the modeller, who 
ran finish his work as highly as he pleases, or lea ve it 
merely as a sketch in day. 

Hut. it is when it is in its medium or soft state 
that it is most pleasant to manipulate — not so soft 
as to bo sticky, nor yet so hard tin to resist the touch 
of the fingers. Once it gets into this latter state it 
not only loses much of its oily value in appearance, 
Imt is past being worked with Nature's best tools! 
the huiiiau fingers. 

It Is important that the beginner should first learn 
how to manipulate the day, how to spread it cleanly 
o\er such parts, and in such shapes, os ho may wish 
to make, so that every piece put on shall express 
something of the form ultimately intended, in a 
modified degree. 
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Such pieces should iw put on deliberately, mid not 
fit liaphiimi d or fingered about carelessly until they 
find their place. Therefore the student- should en¬ 
deavour to know the form his clay is going to take 
before it leaves his lingers, and do this without his 
hands getting all muddied up. 

A clever student will soon learn how to model 
and use a great mass of clay, almost without soiling 
his hands ; whilst another, less advanced, will have 
his hands so covered that there would be sufficient 
material on them to make a miniature statue. This 
is unquestionably bad, because with the hands in 
such a state the sense of touch (in a iwginucr) is con¬ 
siderably handicapped, the clay refusing freely to 
leave the Eugeis, aud tlio work in consequence be¬ 
coming dirty in technique. 

The student should learn how to build up gradually 
until he gets the day to the desired form, and should 
not pile up a lot of clay and start cutting down; 
for, properly considered, the method of modelling is 
building up. In this way the student always obtains 
the best results. The technique of cutting down 
belongs to the* carver, whose material, stone or wood, 
must of necessity he larger than the object it is his 
purpose to make. 

Moreover, a student of modelling would not learn 
as much by cutting down as by building up, for the 
reason that by the latter principle he is putting on ;i 
number of pieces of day, each piece, almost from t lie 
first, bearing some resemblance to the shape which 
the parts will finally assume. Tims ho will under¬ 
stand the shapes and they will become impressed 
upon his memory; and, besides, the work will ho 
fresher m touch, through nil ita stages, until the 
completion. 
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By this method also the student is not so likely to 
get Lost, for ho may, and indeed should, in building 
«i» insert into Ins model little pieces of wood, somo 
" liat tiie size of common matches, broken, or better 
cufc lllto halves, to indicate the position of certain 
points and their projections, these points being taken 
most carefully with compasses or callipers from the 
particular example lie has before him. 

t or this purpose I advise every student to equip 
himself with these instruments when first begin¬ 
ning to model, using them frequently mid with great 
accuracy, and applying every other means available 
to get his work as nearly as he can like unto the 
original j tor with all this help he will have to con¬ 
quer many a difiiculty before ho will be able to 
Diudcl or copy well (Fig, 1), 

From the first a student should pay particular 
attention to the importance of keeping his work in a 
good condition and oven consistency, not allowing it 
one day to be too soft and another day too hard 
and taking care that such tools as ho may be usine 
are ulso kept l-Icuiu “ 

Unfortunately, most beginners areas careless about 
these matters as they are about the wrapping up of 
tlu-ir work at night, or at such times as they mav bo 
covering it and putting it aside for the time being. 

ihey invariably saturate the cloths with enough 
water necessaiy to wet treble tho amount of material 
nn.l throw these cloths over their work w ith ns little 
respect for what may have Ijcoii weeks of labour 
and teaching from their instructor, as though thoy 
were covering so much mud ; instead of which the 
work should bts protected from becoming rubbed or 
smeared, which can easily be done by tho careful, 
insertion of small wooden pegs into the day model, 

3S 
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or round it, upon which the cloths cun hang and 
still serve the purpose of keeping moist the work 
under a canopy or cover¬ 
ing. 

If the work be an im¬ 
portant one, it is better to 
get a wooden frame made, 
just larger than the work, 
and lined with some water¬ 
proof material (Fig, 2). 

This can easily be placed 
over the whole model, 
which should be sprayed a 
little every day, aruk if 
made fairly air-tight* will 
keep the work Fur a long 
time in quite a good con¬ 
dition It is only when 
the work is kept in such 
good condition that the 
student can expect, not 
alone to progress^ but 
to enlist the interest of 
the teacher, who never 
feds any great enthu¬ 
siasm in a pupils work 
when these instructions 
ure disobeyed or disre¬ 
garded. 

In starting upon a work, 
it is better to use clay 
of n fairly .stiflush eonsis- 



7 ir 

Fir- n 

WbobEX Frame, oh 
Cash, to p^ace oyer 

A CLAY MoDKL 

(Litied willi a waterproof 
ri&lpjtiid closed hi with a frame- 
work door covered with the 
same materia]}, to form an nar- 
ti^liEi Ihjv, Jpi tlie framework 
of this dwir lioleti are nuide 
through tfldch tine pegs, 
indicated ill tbo framework 
above, pass lo bold it in its 
portion. 


tcncy„ rather stiller than that used afterwards (by 
tbo addition of a little water), to model up the 
parts, for the reason that it hinds better round the 
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armature,* making a firmer subatanre upon which to 
built] more clay, and is also less liable to fall away* 

It should therefore be remembered that the day 
with which you provide yourself each day before 
starting to work (that is, supposing you have a 
work previously began) should bo slightly softer 
than the body of such work already begun, because 
when it is being applied, instead of it getting em¬ 
bedded into a softer body* it can be spread, or laid 
upon the surface, as desired. The only reason for 
adding elny is to increase the particular part to which 
it is applied* and not to drive it into the surface. 

The intelligent student, with but little experience, 
will readily appreciate the importance of these 
points* he himself having so frequently seen others 
working by different means, almost obstinate in 
their foolish disregard of these matters, until, fail¬ 
ing utterly, they have given up in despair* l am 
sure few among the many who start modelling 
would give up, at least in despair, if only they paid 
attention to the simplest rules necessary to progress, 

I recommend any one starting to model to take as 
a copy a work simple and broad in treatment, defined 
in shape, and with well-marked planes; examples 
such us the eye, nose, or month of the " David M of 
Michael Angelo. Those can be obtained heroic in 
size, and are the best things I know to begin with, 
so healthy and full are they in line and shape, 
so definite und sculpturesque in form, simple, yet 
well marked. With these examples the student 
cannot help feeling hopeful of making a fair copy, 
und tins hopefulness gives him such courage that 
he immediately begins to manipulate his cluv with 
confidence (Fig* 3). 

1 5« p| Pl Bl f 75, 
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This confidence is nn all-important factor in the 
student's progress, ns ho should not start h\ icing 
timid if lie means to be a modeller or sculptor, but 
must make up bis mind to battle: for, as he advances 
and takes up larger work of greater importance, he 
will find that a great deni of physical. «a well as 
mental, energy is needed: and although his nutia 
efforts be confined to the simple examples I have 
named, lie will soon discover that learning to model 

them is iicd a tiling 
one cim go to sleep 
over, or even sit 

down to do, us one 
might toy with a 

piece of embroidery. 

In modelling, so 
many views have to 
be considered and 
drawn that you must 
be on tlits move the 
whole time, eon- 
stantly comparing 
your work with the 
cast, from the top. 
sides, and underneath. The student too seldom does 
this. IIe should frequently go down on his bended 
knees and look up, first at one, mid then at the 
other* and compare hiw work with the original. 

It Ih also most necessary that he should study the 
sections of both, fur, as a rule, tins student too often 
looks at one view only, namely, the front. 

In modelling, a work should be drawn from every 
conceivable view—for modelling is drawing in clay 
—anil from every point and every direction. The 
better it is done, the better will be the result, 
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although I do not say that this alone will produce 
a great work of art. 

“The master" alone can do this but the students 
duty in to lenm how to copy well, inteUigently, with 
reverence and with the determination to do bis best. 
This ho cannot do until he h as learned how to 
manipulate the day with freedom, and in «*h a 
way as to suggest good technique, or I sliouk per- 
Imps say handling, for, properly speaking, technique 
is n, thing formed 
after the student has 
left the clous- room 
null has started to 
do something origi¬ 
nal of Ins own, Whig 
left entirely to his 
<>w n resources, 
without the master 
behind him, 

A technique (or 
method of handling) 
formed and deve¬ 
loped at this time 
is a style of treat- 
meat individual to the man himself, and comes about 
in an almost inexplicable way whilst he searches 
closely into Nature and into every detail, it is 
individual, and is necessarily the personal expression 
of the true artist, whatever medium ho may choose 



How TO MAKE A “BUTTEKFLY,' 

Second Stage 


for such expression, * 

When o student has had a course of study From 
these simple examples, having perhaps built up a 
bust or other studies from the cast, then the sooner 
he begins to work from Nature, the better; tor the 
piaster cast is not alone less inspiring than t he living 
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model, but it is more difficult to understand for the 
beginner* It takes really years t>E study from the 
life before lie can fully appreciate the charm and 
beauty of antique great art, whose masterpieces 
are the example* provided for pupil* in most schools 
of art. 

The student cannot be expected to understand 
these great works, and therefore should not take 
them as something to copy, but as examples to in¬ 
spire him in later life, when lie has learned some¬ 
thing of Nature and her ways. No, it is far better 
that he should start early to work from Nature, 
a band, a foot, a too, a leaf, a bird, or whatever 
he pleases, copying these with infinite care, study- 
ing their construction, and observing closely their 
minutest details. Imitate and copy their regularities 
and irregularities, their true form and deformity—if 
5 ^ choose so to call it—in all their beau tv and 
ugliness—if ugliness you think it is at the moment 
W lien you come to making your selection in building 
up your ideal, you will at least recognise it with 
reverence and wonder. 

No sooner have } t ou started upon these studies 
from the living model than you should acquaint 
yourself with the anatomy: not so closely as would 
the student who intends to become a surgeon, but 
sufficient to assist you in the main construction of 
each particular part, its purposes and influences on 
surface form. Particularly should you make draw¬ 
ings and studios of, and model, all the principal bones, 
carefully observing their direction, the position they 
occupy in the figure, and their proportions. 

Supposing, for Instance, you are copying a head, 
n foot, oi a hand from the living model, it i* more 
than important that you should, at the same time 
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bo leitming Home thing of its! skeleton and its mus¬ 
cular form below the skin by making a model 
of it* when this i.s possible. You will then observe 


the difference between 
of the human frame 
which are merely cov¬ 
ered with skin, and the 
more fleshy ports. 

The former hove a 
tight appearance* and 
upon close examination 
will be found to be made 
up of n number of small 
planes or angles, whilst 
the fleshy parts are 
looser, and fuller in 
quality* and rounder* 

Take, for instance, the 
ankle-bones mid regard 
the position of the inside 
bone compared with the 
outer one. It will be 
seen that the one is much 
higher than the oilier, 
and the set back from 
the front also of il dif¬ 
ferent distance; but the 
student's study of the 
skeleton* at this period* 


those parts of the skeleton 



Fig. n 

A “ Butterfly/ 
Third Stage* 


need not be too deep. 

He need only take a little at ft time, and even then 
sueh parts only as may bo of use to linn at the parti¬ 
cular moment; hut as be advances lie will find it neces¬ 
sary t © learn thoroughly the exact shapes of such bones 
us are always seen, at Home points, e\cn upon the 
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lleshiest of models—the patella. the ]>elvi*p the clavicle 
(or collar-bone), the scapulas, the tibia and the 
fibula, the radius and the ulna, all of which, at some 
lime or other, are seen and exert their influence on 
lbe surface of the figure* and are dearly defined in 
their shape* 

% knowing these thoroughly, the student will be 
gieutlv assisted when lie has to build up his armature 
for the whole of a figure. 



Fly. vu 

liiK Movement and Play in the Links of the 
Mouth 


A student may not wish to Income a £gm@ 
modeller or sculptor* preferring the study of animals 
or foliage. Even then the same principles apply, 
and a knowledge of construction of those parts 
beneath the surface is necessary to obtain a suc¬ 
cessful result. 

^ bo can expert to produce any thing really great 
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with hut a superficial knowledge? We have to 
wrest Nature’s secrets from her by ceaseless watching 
and patient- study, before we are able to reveal the 
beauty of her mysteries to others, 

Apart from its service to the student, the search 
after the knowledge requisite to his art will prove 
delightfully interesting, and as enjoyable as it is in* 
struct I ve. He will gladden at the beautiful forms 
and shapes which arc somewhat hidden beneath the 
skin. 

It is the artist’s privilege to discover beauty in 
much that others call ugly, and the student would 
do well to cultivate an ambition In this direction, 
endeavouring to enjoy every phase of Nature, as he 
should enjoy everything he lias undertaken in his 
work. 

With this sense of self-surrender, out of pure love 
for his calling, he will find no tedium in its perform¬ 
ance, but without this enjoyment in it the work 
becomes cold and lifeless, a mere perfunctory task, 
not worth the time expended upon it. 

It is far better for a student to relinquish any 
work in which his heart is not wholly centred, and 
to start eontet king fresh, than to continue that 
which at each new attempt becomes more and more 
distasteful to bim. 
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CHAPTER IV 

MODELLING A PORTRAIT BUST 

Almost the greatest gift a portrait painter or sculptor 
can wish to possess is that of being able to catch the 
portrait or actual likeness of the sitter. This faculty 
needs u different training to that of the artist who 
produces ideal works, and whose groat ambition is 
to get perfection of form, of rhythm, of line, and a 
beautiful souse of feeling and corn position, born of 
tho beauty which exists in his own mind. 

In portraiture it is absolutely necessary to study 
the type and character of one’s sitter in all it* 
idiosyncrasies: to write, as it were, indelibly in c lny 
or stone, the limn h history as it is written an his 
physiognomy; for truly on every feature is carven, 
to a greater or less extent, his past and present, and 
particularly are those parts developed which have 
been most brought into constant action. 

Let us take, for example, the preponderant brow of 
a Napoleon; tho lips of a Demosthenes, instinct with 
divine oratory; the almost ideal profile of a Byron 
or Shelley; and contrast these with the jaw, heavy 
mid underset* of a pugilist. 

One has only to look nt a group of professional 
men gathered together—barristers, doctors, actors 
musicians, orators, and artists—to detect, that each 
one among them has a distinct and separate entity 
according to the particular profession he follow/; 
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ami although they may not ho specially gifted in 
any ot the various branches they represent, still the 
cons Emit exercise of certain muscles and expressions 
must become more noticeable, as tho muscles do in 
the legs ot u dancer or run nor, or the biceps of a 
gvinhast. In the same way, the exercise of intelli- 
gencse develops to a marked degree the character* 
istics of its possessor. 

All students of physiognomy are agreed that a man 
Lu time becomes, more or less, like the people with 
whom lie is in constant association. This fact is 
especially to bo noted in married people, who have 
lived lit harmony together for many years; and also 
in a distinct resemblance to his confrbrea, in action 
and manner, of tho artist, the musician, the preacher, 
and the actor, 

Never could wo confound them with the butcher, 
baker, clerk, or butler, or even the prosperous city 
merchant; yet each alike has marked characteristics 
to the physiognomist, and all are equally interesting 
types of humanity to the painter and sculptor. 

I have indeed seen men grow like unto their dogs 
when they have been particularly attached to a 
certain breed, as others come to resemble their best 
fancied birds, in mi almost comical verisimilitude. 

These are traditional characteristics from time 
immemorial, and I remark upon them only to show 
how intimately the portrait painter ami sculptor 
should Study each detail in tho facial expression of 
all and every type of men with whom he comes in 
contact. 

"Tins inattiac'a form wo turn with loathing from. 
Became immortal in its agonies 

ben Michael Angelo prisoned it in mteno! 

Ami peasants rough, uncouth, for over life 
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As Millet Gxod them with his deathless Art 
80 die ancient mytlis of Satyr, Nymph, 

Goddess and Dryad, ai-e alive t-o-day 
f n ejasdr silences of Greece and Koine. 

Utility is fleeting, but the sculptured form 
Endures through ages—ever bountiful." 

Whilst the caricaturist seizes upon some client 
peculiarity of physiognomy and exaggerates it, until 
the portrait may he said to he more like the original 
than is the mriratnrwl person to himself—yes, hmgb- 
nbly so—the student who hit ends taking up portraiture 
limy take a lesson, and indeed learn much, from ex¬ 
amining the best specimens of the caricaturist a art, 
although in his own work he should most carefully 
avoid exaggeration; for caricature in portraiture 
proper would rightly be considered vulgar and in the 
worst taste* 

J hr difiicnlty of avoiding exaggeration uu the one 

hand, and turn ones* on the other, is a great test of 
the power of the artist, who, if he lie clover enough, 
will ml n*o a “subtlety* into hi* portrait, a success 
which on, only be attainetl by a close, careful, and 
constant study of the feature* and expression -i 
ceaseless observation of the varied types of feature* 
he sees everywhere around him. Fie must note ||,e 
contrasts each presents to the other, and endeavour 
to tor la in hi* own mind some idea of what their 
respective callings, trades, or professions may be; and 
though he may never have any proof of tile correct- 
lines of Ins surmises, lie will thus U* trained in the 
habit cji minute observation* 

When a student is about to start iijhiu a portrait 
cither n hast, statue, or statuette, he usually know* 
something of hi* sitter and his calling in life H s 
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thm-nforc look* out for mdivjitkin of thin *( worthing 
denoting til* calling* 

It is not often thnt n man nr ivomnu is naked to 
undergo the ordenl of sitting for their portrait* in 
clay or iiuirblCf until they have in some way or 
other l>ecome distinguished; and their personality 
nml character having been developed* the aculptor 
wilt experience ]cs* difficulty in seizing instantly 
upon their characteristics* 

It is different with the portrait painter. He nmy 
paint n young girl solely by reason of her pret tmess 
and exquisite colour* though slie herself l>e utterly 
devoid of any marked diameter or line form* whilst 
to the portrait sculptor true or fine form and char- 
after fire nil-important. 

\ advise all students, when choosing n head to 
model from for practice, to .select one with well- 
marked features, an old man for preference, ami, 
when possible, one with little or no hair on his hu e, 
clean shaven, so that the jaw, chin, uml tipper lip. in 
which so much character lies, nmy stand clearly forth, 
undisguised by beard or moustache. A face Ilirue 
parts hidden by hair is not the sculptor's ideal for 
day or marble. 

hi hutiding up n bust, the student has first to pro¬ 
vide himself with u modelling stand, one with ji 
revolving top, and also with what is calk'd a “bust" 
peg (Fig. H), which is an upright piece of wood 
at>out I I inches high. 2 inches square in thickness 
lit iHittuiii, Eapcritiyr up to about 11 inches si|iintf. 
This is inserted firmly into u flat board or platform, 
about IK inches square by tl inches thick, which is 
made so that it will not warp or twist with the 
moisture from the wet clay, Near the top of this 
upright peg fix a couple of pieces of lend or Compo 
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tubing as shown in Fig. 0; mid from where the^v 
two pieces uf tubing cws hang whnt is railed a 
■ 4 butterfly M —two pieces of wood bound together by 
copper wire, in the shape of n Lit in rmss, The 
“butterfly" is suspended from nLm\ tmd left to 
bang quite fiwly, so that it may easily he pushed 
from one side to the other* should it project too far 
out ut miy one place, when the Huy bust is built up, 
or during its progress of being built. The purpose 
of this “ butterfly " is to carry the weight of some of 
the mass of Hay in use for the bead: whilst the 
advantage uf the piping is that it gives or moves 
quite easily if it he thought desirable to turn or 
change the action of the head, after the bust is com¬ 
menced, It also retains the ease hi the poise of the 
bead on the shoulders much better than if any 
material less pliable than lend piping were used. 

It should lie remeitiljored that the appearance of 
ease in the growth of the neck out of the shoulders, 
aiul of the head thereon* is very important. 

If it is intended to model the shoulders or 
draperies out uny distilnce t whieh may i uh*i[ an 
abundance of clay. St is advisable to nail a piece of 
wood across the upright peg in the direction of the 
shoulders, as this will cany and support the Hay ; 
from this may also hung more 4S butte rllieO 

Wf will HOW suppose tlint till! armature U ready, 
the (‘lay prepared, hjkI the ninilel nr Hitter arrived. 
He shall from tint first, ami through alt the stunt s, 
be seated at such a height that his head and the one 
bainjf built up in t iny are a* nearly as ix*wibli* on 
the sin tie level. Before settlinjr on any definite pose 
or attitude of the head in relation to the shoulders, 
it is always as well to allow your model to plm-e him¬ 
self in some position natural to him*elf, which he 
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will undoubtedly do, Ef he he sufficiently interested 
in some agreeable conversation to lose lias solf-con- 
sciougness. 

You are then more likely to catch hi ip in some 
characteristic attitude, and likewise with hi* natural 
expression* Whilst he remain* in this pose, view 
him all round to make sure that be appears equally 
interesting and well-balanced from everywhere* and 
that no alteration will he necessary in the arma¬ 
ture. 

Particular attention should be paid to the arma¬ 
ture to see whether any change is necessary p whether 
it requires turning or twisting in another direction 
to that in which it now is so that it may better serve 
its purpose, always remembering that it must be well 
within the mass of the head, and also at its narrowest 
points, so t half the full amount of eiay* which is to 
contain the features will leave the (armature) lead 
piping below the surface. 

When due consideration has been given to this* 
then a start may he made upon building up the elnv* 
Squeeze or press It well round the lead piping and 
woodwork (which previously cover with a little 
water to make the Hay stick to it) 5 forming il roughly 
into the shape of n skid], [n ?l direction suggesting 
that of the poise of the head of l he model or sitter, 
especially in relation to that of the shoulders. 

Tlnii set out a line up the middle of this skill I 
shape, and others horizon tally on this line, about the 
position where brow. nose, and mouth will mmv, for 
upon these lines the perfected features will be built 
(Fig. Ill), 

It is a] hi in porta nt + in tile earlier stages, that the 
position of the pit of the neck |*e taken, as the pro¬ 
jections of the features of the face arc judged and 
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governed by tliis point, in the luillow or pit of the 
neck. 

Oreat rare must be exercised to avoid getting this 
jnjiiit hi too deep, or bringing it, too far forward, on 
account of the thinness of the m r-k mid the necessary 
thickness of the armature through it (the neck), and 
up into the head. 

From this point the distance through to the hack 
of the neck, Lt\ to the seventh cervical, and to either 
shoulder may he obtained. 

It will he noticed that the projection of the chin 
and face from the pit of the neck varies consider¬ 
ably, according to the tilt of the head and to the 
position in which a person is sitting. There may, 
indeed, he little or none in from of this point, when 
u person is leaning or sitting with his bend thrown 
far back ami chest brought forward; whereas* if 
posed with the head mid shoulders forward, the 
features are naturally much in front of the pit. 
Therefore this point should be taken, ns l have 
already said, during the earliest stage, as soon, indeed, 
as the sitter is in the correct position or pose which 
you Lave derided upon for the day bust* 

When you have made quite sure that the position 
or altitude of your sitter is as you desire it. and have 
fixed upon a point hi your clay for the pit of the 
neck T from tins point take the Brst point hi the 
features—that is to say* the chin anil from this same 
pit point its projection out or forward, as seen in pro¬ 
file, by means of a plum Mine held up against tile 
chin and the distance m to pit* taken with a compass 
or pencil held horizontally. 

This measurement rnmiut, however, be taken in 
the way here indicated if the head is turned to look 
much towards or over either shoulder, as in such a 
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case it must Ins judged only by the plumb-lute, which 
must he held ns you won til Vie>I< 1 It to ohtnin the 
projection in making n dm wing on paper front the 
motleL 

The same means should be applied in getting the 
position of the chin, in relation, vertically, to the pit 
from the front view. 

The plumb-line may frequently In- of use, although 
this, like -sill other means of getting points or rela¬ 
tive positions, muit be used with rare mid extreme 
uccurm-y, because in holding up u plumb-line it is the 
easiest thing imaginable bo get very wrong if you 
happen to stand a little more to tile right or to the 
left (when trying it on your day) than you stood 
when deciding it on your sitter. 

The [mint of the chin having thus been obtained, it 
ran be used as basis for further measurements, which 
must be taken very carefully from tile sitter, and set 
or marked out on the day model with small pieces of 
wood, like matches, these Iw-iug inserted to indicate 
more surely the position of the points. Those little 
pegs can be pushed in or pulled out to increase or 
di m iam b the; distance Or |n -n. should iliis In* 

found necessary, so that they may correspond u> the 
measurements on the life made!, if it be discovered 
at a later period that a measurement has been in¬ 
correctly taken. 

All measurements should 1st taken from well- 
defined parts which are not likely to utter much by » 
change in tin* expression or countenance of the sit t er. 

it is very advisable to take the following points- 
from the centre of the chin to the top of tlie nose 
between the brows, and then from the chin to the 
projecting pieces of flesh (called the Tragus) on the 
sides of the face next to (and part of) the ears directly 
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above tire? lobes: the width across the face at tliese 
poiTits; then again from these points to the tip of 
the nose. and the projection between the brows over 
the nose; then from either of these lust taken points 
to bark of head. The further points to be taken are 
the extreme width across at o-urs, temples, cheek* 
bones* jaws, ns also across eyes at outside corners ; 
size of ears, length ami width; distance up from 
centre of chin to the inside corners of eyes; length 
from under chin to top of forehead and top of head, 
but into these last-mentioned measurement * pegs 
need not he inserted in the day* 

lx is safer, when you have several points correctly 
put in, to use these all in taking further measure¬ 
ments or points, as in doing this you are not only 
testing each and all, hut you are sure of getting 
them in their relative places, with greater accuracy 
and speed ; for it must be remembered that from 
any three given points any other may be obtained by 
striking out from each n portion of a circle. Where 
these circles intersect, or cross, must be the menu 
distance. 

Numerous other measurements may be hi ken, but 
those mentioned are the most important for the 
correct modelling of the face. 

Never depend upon measurements taken from one 
side of the face to serve for the other side, because 
it invariably occurs that tliC3' differ somewhat, ami 
thus the nose and other features are pressed a little 
out of the centre, sometimes to a marked degree; 
these differences are not only interesting, but go a 
long way towards making the characteristics of the 
sitter. 

Then, again, il will oflen be found that one eye is 
not only set deeper in the head, but in some instances 
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higher up or lower down than the corroptmding 
one: perhaps* too* one corner of the mouth will be 
lower and deeper than the other; but by all means 
avoid any exaggeration of such differences* as your 
face will easily look all askew. Any little exaggera¬ 
tion will lx* (dearly seen by viewing your work 
in a looking-glass, and I strongly recommend the 
constant tise of this means of discovering faults i 
more especially as the work Iwx-omes advanced, look 
at both sit tm- and work hi the mirror* com paring 
both* 

The student i^ advised to note down the measure¬ 
ment < of the sitter on a sheet of gaper for future 
reference, in order to save bis sitter the annoyance 
of repealed touching with the callipers. 

When the student has taken note of a fair number 
of measurements be may go to work a little more 
freely, modelling or building up anatomically the 
bony structure of the face and head, leaving the 
lieshier parts until a little later. 

On Tits account should lie work too long, from anv 
one view* without turning both the sitter and the 
(day ninth-] : it is must advisable to turn both round 
at frequent inter vats, Looking too long from any 
one point <c>i view is an error far too common wish 
most of us. and one winch invariably muses us much 
trouble in undoing, with consequent loss of precious 
* ij ne. besides bringing about greater difficulties* such 
as setting butA. or having to cut away an always* 
troublesome task which tends to depress and dis¬ 
courage the beginner. lb-sides, it brings about a 
different treatment nut! tnauipi datum to that of 
going straight ahead, as in the case of tin- build¬ 
ing-up method or principle. 

The next, and final, stages (Fig, ][) have few if 
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any limitations a* regards the amount of time or 
finish that may be spent upon the portrait bust; but 
! should strongly advise the student to curry his 
work us fur as he possibly can whilst bo has interest 


ne xi 

Showing the Principal Muscles in the Nbtk 

WHICH GO TO SUPPORT ANII EFFECT THE Ml>VE- 
MENT OF Tl!K HEAL! 

Okerve tlI^ struaiuith ill tliu amwi^mfrLkt of mtliHrh** which rimfce 

this col uniai-litcu iViriaa, nu-il tins di^arativ# character of llie same. 

in iti studying and modelling very idosely every little 
detaiit learning its direction of growth, imitating its 
movement, and vising every endeavour to put into 
his work the value of the numerous Hat pintles us 
cront rusted with the more rounded parts. 

On dose examination it will be seen that all the 
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features, more particularly the bony part* of them, 
are made up of an enormous minilw of small mid 
varied planes, some slightly fuller than others; hut 
seldom, if ever, is any part found so rounded In its 
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form as to suggest that it might have Iweu turned 
on a lathe. 

The growth of each nud every mu&clci U vimnil in 
direction ; it is never monotonous. 

It is when these things m e not attended to, or are 
missed, that a bust looks empty ami uninterostluu 
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A change in the light on your sitter ant 1 on your 
work trill be of considerable help in finding details, 
A strong top tight is good for searching out minute 
details which undoubtedly would otherwise escape 
observation, although it may be remarked that this 
U not the light which is 
generally supposed to I Sut¬ 
ter the sitter in the minds 
of the outsider or relation, 
who prefer to see a more 
direct front light upon it, 
that obliterates entirely the 
details in a fare. 

It is important that every 
piece put on should not only 
he considered, but looked 
at and judged from other 
views, even from under¬ 
neath, at the time of put¬ 
ting it on; otherwise it is 
more than likely that it 
will be found, when seen 
from u new outline, that 
time has been wasted* 
as well as much worry 
brought about, because it 
will not look right, for 
some reason difficult to understand or ascertain* 
Every bit of modelling, especially in the round, 
menus the drawing of uis object with innumerable out¬ 
lines, each of which requires to be correctly drawn : 
if it be not* the result is certain to he wrong. 

The difference between the eburacier of the ilraw¬ 
ing ami modelling of the fleshy or muscular parts 
and that of the bony construction, whore the boiie- 
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forms are seen on the siirfjR^, is considerable. Ii is 
therefore a matter to be studied most carefully. 

The position of the inside cornel's of the eye. mid 
the modelling around. cannot he treated too con¬ 
scientiously. The neglect of these parts, and of the 
hollows every where, invariably brings much unneces¬ 
sary trouble, Suth trouble is bound also to ensue 


ms. xn 

Tti k Drawing of the Eyelids and parts around 

THEM AS SEEN FROM A SLIGHTLY LOWER LEVEL 

if too little attention id given to the sections of the 
face as seen from underneath and above* 

To sonic extent the modeller mid sculptor must 
view Isis sitter as the painter does* in order to ob¬ 
tain the relative colour or tone of part to part* mid 
therefore he to some degree runs astray in places 
from the true form. Especially is this so in treating 
the eyes and hair, which in one person may he very 
dark and in another quite light. For this reason 
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son 10 ilhlcrenre must lit 1 made if a dose r^cmblniii’e 
ti* the life is tip Im> obtained. Blank eye* seldom look 
inti Hutto, BspcciftUy with our modern realistic trertt- 
uioiit in portraiture, and so %vo endeavour to got 
the relative colour value by rutting in or hollowing 
imt the pupils to sueli an amount ns to resemble the 
ileptli of the colour of the eyes of the sitter or model; 
in fart, we go so for as to incise lines tu indicate the 
ring* lu the pupil, and a spot or deepen 1 bole in the 
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erntre to resemble the dark spot in the middle of the 
pupil ; and further, in some instances n little project¬ 
ing hit of clay is put in the pupil, above the dark 
just spoken of, to get the effect of the angular-shaped 
high light generally to be seen on the eye. This 
cutting in of the pupil not only serves to get a dark 

eflect, hut helps by its iimtniat ... thu white 

juirt of the eye rtppoar even ^vintur. 


In treating the eyes in this way care should bo 
taken to avoid making thorn look like holes cut ia 
the day; it. is not necessary to dig very deep to 


MODELLING A PORTRAIT RUST 

obtain the appearance of the darkest eye* and the 
eft nut of light eyes can be got by very little sinking. 
An incised circular line alone serves to give the effect 
in some eases; hat you may try a dozen times before 
the resemblance is gtsod. 

Th©correct effect is not obtained by one dig, ns may 
be iiiiiigincib but requires studying ns all other parts 
do. And it should not he regarded as a tricky It 
must not be thought that the making of u hole or 
lino in the eye does anything more than give some¬ 
thing of the colour or tone; it cannot even give you 
the correct direction of sight, unless the upper and 
lower lids are correct in their construction over the 
form of the eyeball. Hut if the lids are properly con¬ 
structed mid properly drawn, especially ns seen from 
underneath, then the direction of sight will ho easily 
observed; and them is no need to indicate the pupil, 
unless it is for the purpose of relative tone or colour. 

As the sight moves from the middle to the inner 
or outer corner, so it affects the lids very consider* 
ably t ami 3*011 will observe, by looking from under¬ 
neath at the eye, that, as the pupil moves to look 
either inward or outward, (he lid follows the move¬ 
ment. The flesh of the lids stretches over to the 
greatest projection, which is the centre of the pupil. 

The hair nlno has to be regarded as colour, and 
this colour taken into consideration, though no lawn 
van be laid down as to the modelling D f hair, for 
almost every man has his own particular way of 
treating it. 

It can only he regarded more nr less en masse, the 
di tier cure between light and dark hair being obtained 
by undercuts of more or less depth, 

Ol course, in dark hair one would naturally keep 
the hollows deeper* and cut in such a direction ua to 

Uo e , 
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Fig;. XX 

Thk Eyes as sees from ttnuerseath 

Ub^rvt. the drawing (if the eyelid*, ,mA the change brought 
about by the movurngut of tho ]ju| ieL 
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obtain as dark a shadow us possible, mul it might be 
more tut up: whereas with fair or white hair the 
hollows would be 
kept. sbzillow T and 
undercuts would bo 
avoided as much us 
possible, whilst the 
detail should bo kept 
very quiet- 
In dealing with the 
hair, whether on the 
I lead or fare, t ake 
care not to eilt into 
the skull or lleshy 
parts ; 1 11 is too often 
oeemsi in students* 
work. Let the dra w¬ 
ing ninl construction 
of Hie head and fare 
be felt t hrough where 
they have hair cover¬ 
ing them, llaii' is 
always a very iliffi- 
cult thing to treat, 
and 1 cannot do more 
than advise the stu¬ 
dent to regard, to 
study carefully, the 
drawing from all 
views of the general 
imass and its minijr 
masses ; the growth 
from where it starts. 

mid the movement it takes to the end : the shapes 
and design of the masses- Note also the parts where 
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The Drawing at the hack 

OF THE EaH* TOO OFTEN 
NEHLECTEO BY STUDENTS 
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A SruLV'ruitEwqiTB Tmitor of tfrK Hair 

Showing tliG l)Wtu t it«i t in the mawn jiinl detail. 
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A Study of the Hair, showing the Dkcokahvb 
Character tip be bu nd is the Hair 

Nut* tt«e li ill's anil maatM. See Low dtfuito tit»o nn?, 
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The Design in tuy. Hair ar seen from bkliind 

Nnile ihv ruLffciitni of tlie ] 1111*5 front I Iji 1 i'Fhiiuk 
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MODELLING A FORTH A IT BUST 

the start of the hair is seen from the skull, as on the 
temple hujies, and contrast these with the direct ion of 
growth of the masses hanging over, which perhaps 
Jo not expose themselves at their roots. 

View from the laick of the head the manner in 
which the hair grows out from the crown, radiating 
from a centra, and forming a beautiful design. The 
hack of the head is rarely studied as imuii us it 
should be. It Is a very characteristic part, ami 
should lx? regarded seriously* Most- people art? 
recognisable from the buck of the head, which goes 
to show the importance of stinlying that part. 

Niue times out of ten the ears are grossly neglected 
by the student, and are in almost every ease made 
too heavy. The ear is a very delicate shell, in parts 
very thin and transparent. A general fault is to 
make the hollows too deep, which makes them look 
too black; the shadows in the ear are never black, 
by reason of the hollows being so beautifully clear 
and shallow that llioy collect light. 

The ear should be drawn from the bark and threes 
quarter view, as seen from behind. This is also u 
most useful view from which to study the whole of 
the outline of the face. 
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CHAPTER V 


BUILDING UP A FIGURE OR GROUP IN 
THE ROUND 

It is with the group or figure in the roimil that 
so much work and mre Is needed in the beginning, 
wlien building up the armature; for unless this Is 
properly started and put up with tlie utmost correct- 
ness, it is suit* to cause serious trouble Inter on, and 
perhaps despair. The narrowest. parts are so very 
narrow—ns, for instance, across the wrists and ankle 
joints, mul in 1110 fingers—-tluit the adjusting of smb 
armature ns may be necessary for these parts is a 
matter calling for extreme care and minute ciilcuta- 
tion, without which the armature will lie found to be 
out of the centre of the parts, and thus fail to serve 
its purpose properly. The importance of this exact* 
ness in the adjustment of the armature will lie more 
plainly seen when it is pointed out that, through 
such of tiie parts us I have mentioned, it is necessary 
to use a lead or eompo piping, or maybe iron, almost 
as thick ns the pints themselves, so that there i-s but 
little clay covering the surface of the armature when 
the work is finished. Any miscalculation will load 
to the armature being exposed outside live outline of 
tlie clay, which is a sure proof of bud craftsmans hip. 
When lead or eompo piping or other pliable 
material is used, as may be the case in small works 
or anything undue life-size figure proportions, the 
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difficulty hi rvclifying an error, ur making any change 
hi the armature which it may he thought desirable 
to effect, is not nearly so great a* it would be in a 
work of greater proportions where it is necessary to 
use iron rods, in place of the softer material, for 
strength and for the purpose of preventing any 
movement or change being brought about through 
the weight of clay or for other reasons. In sotting 
up the armature, it should be borne well in mind 
from the first that it shall be so arranged as to puss 
us nearly us possible through the centre of all the 
parts. It must serve as the skeleton upon which to 
build the flesh* It is advisable to connect to the 
piping in the arms, t\t\ at the extreme ends, twisted 
wire to carry the fingers, though this may not be 
absolutely necessary if the hands are closed or at¬ 
tached to a body or other mass. Rut when the 
lingers ntv disconnected and extended, or in any way 
parted from one another. It is certain that they will 
break off many times before tile work is completed, 
unless wire has previously been put in to carry them* 
Build up a good skeleton of piping* and you 
will have an excellent armature upon which to model 
a figure. Band the piping anil wire in the general 
form mid direction of the bones, and tie to it pieces 
of wood to carry the larger groups of muscles or the 
heavy parts of the liody, where masses of day will 
be required- The wood will keep the work lighter 
and serve as a 1 his is for building up the clay. It 
will also he less likely to fall down a contingency 
against which it is advisable to take the further pre¬ 
caution of suspending butterflies from any parts of 
the armature that will permit this useful expedient, 

A well-put-up armature should exactly give the 
action and the general proportions of the work to be 
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earned out. For this reason no time or care should 
be spared in putting it up thoroughly wel] r for it will 
be found a gain in the long run {Figs. 35 and 26}, 
Where the leiul piping in the limbs or other parts 
will not allow of any wood being introduced on 
account of the narrowness at such points, ii is advis¬ 
able to bind or twist cupper wire round it (not too 
tightly). This will form a ledge or key upon and 
around which the clay can tighten, and will thus 
serve to hold up the weight; for lead or compo piping* 
being of n very smooth surface and round form, does 
not hold the clay firmly hi its place* and soft day 
has a tendency to turn or move round while you 
lire working upon it unless something has been done 
to prevent it. With an armature fashioned in the 
maimer which I have suggested, and which is show n 
in Figs, 25 mid 26, the student may set to work to 
hnild up the figure, 1 must point out here that it is 
a wise plan to give sufficient depth to the ground¬ 
work or Huy base upon which the figure will stand, 
for it may happen that you desire, or even find it 
necessary, to lengthen your work, which cannot be 
done by extending the top portion of the figure with¬ 
out considerable difficulty. On the other hand, it will 
be found quite a simple thing to lengthen the legs by 
cutting a slice off the top of the base, and then press¬ 
ing the feet down to the new level. 

The first measurements to be taken are:— 

L From ground level up to pit of neck (i.e. top of 
sternum). This measurement being so long, 
its exact half length is usually found: this 
Is put on the reducing scale, and the result 
afterwards doubled to give you the full re¬ 
lative length from ground to pit on your 
reduced work. 
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Ax Armaturb madr of Compo Piping tor a Statuette 


Note i.lie jiutiiL iroEi support butt in n Jj ration lu follow the Jiuu 
ef tin? body Hid to p*§a t brinish iti 
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2. From ground level up to patella, on standing 

leg. 

li From patella to anterior superior ilia* - process. 


The Armature Complete 


4. From this last measurement twrasu* to opposite 
iintcrior superior iliuct process* 
f» + From anterior superior iliar on st muling legs 
to pit of neck. 

ti. From pit of nock to top of skull. 
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IN THE ROUND 


7. From pit of neck to tragus. 

Then up the opposite side of figure to the cor¬ 
responding points, starting with the point 
from ground level to patella- 
S. From patella to tibia nt anterior joint* on 
both legs. Further measurements to he taken: 
From pit of neck through to seventh cervical 
vertebra. 

This, it will he found, is rather higher than the 
pit, and its exact position above this point must be 
obtained by means of a straight-edge held hori¬ 
zontally and on the level with the pit. as seen from 
profile. 

Down from seventh cervical to posterior iliac 
processes. 

Distance across iliac processes and through from 
each of these to anterior iliac processes.. 

From pit of neck to extreme end of either clavicle. 

From the acromion process or end of clavicle to 
the head of ulna. 

From head of ulna to end of radius and ulna at 

wrist* 

From the two last-named points to the first articu¬ 
lations of the fingers. And then to further joints in 
lingers 

From all the main point* many further minor, 
though important* points may lx* taken. You can¬ 
not be too careful in putting in all these points 
accurately- 

The student will find it an excellent plan to com¬ 
pare measurements with one another. This will not 
only he interesting; hut also instructive, although 
they must be regarded more or less as approximate 
only. They are not to be relied upon altogether, but 
will serve to point out something of the relative 
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proportion: and they are of great assistance when 
aii figure 1ms to he put up without a model. 

Halving obtained most of the main points, you 
may begin to build in between these (Fig. 27}* Be 
very careful not to put on a great amount of play* 
or so much ais to be anything like the size the parts 
will he eventually, r.e. when fini&hetL 

Ify all means content yourself with letting the 
work grow up gradually, and under no condition 
get a tot of clay round the joints at the ankles and 
wrist*, an error too frequently made by students. 
It is better to err on the side of keeping these parts 
rather thinner than they anv in nature (in prGjj-ur- 
tion) until almost the finish; but in the end have 
them the exact size, and measure through ait such 
points to the greatest nicety. 

It is advisable from the very start of putting on 
the clay to build up your figure in proportionate 
quantities all round, so as to get n general covering. 
Avoid the mistake so often made of working too 
long from one view, but have tin- model and your 
work frequently turned, every fifteen or twenty 
minutes for the first (lay nr two. When you have 
something like a general resemblance of the life 
model* but in ai much thinner state, you may put 
an Further points, 

Tlie pegs l advise you to use for indicating the 
points should he niaide rather thicker lliuu a common 
mutch and about three-quarters to one inch long, 
square at the top and pointed ut the end which is 
to be inserted into the clay, These pegs should be 
] tushed into their correct distance, and always pushed 
in directly from a front surface, ami not carelessly 
at any angle (see diagrams 12 and V-k page <50). 

The reason for using these carefully made pegs is, 



First Stage of Butlpikg up a Figure ik the Roum> 


It will hi' »wi that (In- fi^iErc is rfcre Loping Equally all over, ainl I bat nu l>i-h- 
|hitI is beinjj ui-jj]vctivl whilst anotkvr is ridvMLrin^. Note Unit Uiu pej2> at 
|MJints are cam fully put in und are to be dearly wmi* Obeorrei the petition 
of pacti paint jj| r^lattuil lij Its correspondin^ uin*. 
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that they form a firm surface upon which the points 
or legs of the culltperH ran rest firmly without getting 
embedded in the softer surface of clay; For points 
imidr on n clay surface would not only get easily 
lost, bat would always Ijr unreliable. 

The student may now continue to build up bu¬ 



tt*. uvrn 

An Enlarging Sc*ale 

Ur»w a line A ; defttribe a» It, .Mark rtf nn this are Imlf the height 
of your iamdel, and if your work as to be eai larked to three times 
its *rae t set off three times the distance A It aluu^ line A ; then 
dwerilw another Hrc (\ 

Draw a line Frnm the poLtit A p tlimuffli ore It, at the |»i&t jireviottsly 
marked off, and hull ruling half tin* size of your model m t cent hum 
this line oja thrmitfh the are f- 

^itrike off :iH measurements taken from the model on the are J6 f and 
draw lines from A through them 1 Jiic.-i^uneU wills thc^e 

Litae* until they eut tlirmi^h are V as shown hy dotted linen. 

Then the dbtanro from C on line A Lu the point where the line cut* 
through arc t~ i* the enlarged m^nreiaieait required. 

tween tin; points (though not covering them), by 
putting on tin* muscles in ns correct a miuUhT n* 
his knowledge of nuutomv will allow bittL 

m 
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If the student knows but. tittle of anatomy, he hud 
best learn more with ns little delay as possible t for 
In- will ftiuL ns he goes on, that the more he knows 
the quicker Iiis progress will be, and the better and 
more intelligently put up will bis work appear. 

As J have said in, another chapter* it m most 
essential that the artist should have a thorough 



F 1 r=LiT -li tine A t. Tnku fiihijB" ihe height ufyutfr riiiwttl with cnmpavsegj 
mid strike uij nr*' shown a I B. Then lake half the liei^lit of 
yuur proposed figure, ami niwurv Lt yff (HI this ura BC ; next 
tlmvr liue A J) rutting thmu^h V, \Vh?ii taking rnmumremei i l£ f 
strike uif L'ucli filiti in this sulV, hiking A aa a centre, mid the 
distance frym the point ot intersection <m the line A A to tlit 
point Hjf intersect inn on die line A D will give you ihe size 
required. 

knowledge of the anatomy of everything he under¬ 
takes. 

It is very necessary to study the sections of the 
model from underneath and also from above. Much 
can he done nt all stages with constant attention to 
these matter*. It is only from looking down upon 
the shoulders that you run judge the shape made by 
the clavicle and scapulas. If you cannot get to see 
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the model Imm iiIkivc whilst He 1 is mi (be fjlfvattHl 
throne, get In in ih ah i on to a lower level. Consider 
how well you get to know the plan of the horse from 
the tup of mi oiimihos. We study too little the 
human form as seen from above find below* We 
usually and quite properly pose the model on a 
higher level than ourselves, hut it i* well to see the 
model at other levels also. The figure modeller or 
sculptor should know the form from every conceivable 
view, for he cannot complete it figure in the round 
until he has every section of each particular part 
correct and true in all its views. This applies also 
to the umutnemhle details, made up as they are of 
itin iiv varying outlines* each and all equally beautiful 
and requiring to be mastered. 

The student cannot do better than study carefully 
the grand siiapes formed by the groups of muscles; 
he will* in fact, do well in remembering that tdl 
nature provides the loveliest shapes, and designers 
must look to her for the best patterns. 

Though I strongly urge the student to build up 
his work anatomically, it should not in the end look 
like an anatomical figure cut up, as it were, but 
should he it complete whole* 

It has been said that there is not a straight line 
in the human form. Truly nothing with lib 4 in it* 
and nothing that bus possessed life, could have a 
line in it so straight as the one made with a straight- 
edge. Nature's lines have a living qualify which will 
never lie framed Ih a mechanically drawn tine—it 
certain fulness, contrasted by beautifully clean, full 
hollows. 

The student pays far too little attention to the 
hollows* making them usually small mid mvariably 
too deep. 1 cannot too strongly urge upon all who 
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s tiu1y modelling t lit 1 great importance of giving clue 
consideration leu these part*. A figure ran never 
hold together, can never posgeaa its full rhythm of 
line, and unisl ever look nut o Hi* i umpy t but empty* 
unless the bullous are properly modelled. To get 
tlie depth and drawing of these hollows, it is an 
excellent plan to place n straight-edge upon the 
muscles or parts projecting on either side above 
such hollows as you may wish to see. It will often 
l>e a surprise to you to find how shallow parts are 
that looked quite deep, and when the figure upon 
which you are working is a reduction, say, to half 
the size of nature, tin- hollows must necessarily be 
half the depth, su that what would appear fairly 
hollow in life-sine will Ik 1 quite shallow in half life- 
size. 

The method I have suggested for obtaining i he 
depth of the hollow' applies to such parts as cannot 
he seen in the drawing on the outlines, though this 
method may l>e applied at times to all the outlines. 
It will enable you to judge and understand the 
shapes enclosed within these lines. All nature is 
extremely subtle. It is never cut up to the extent 
the student makes it, and this chiefly bec&use of the 
drawing ami modelling in the hollows between the 
projections all the bones and muscles and tendons 
are brought together, veiled with the skin, and form 
one complete and harmonious whole. 

Note the simplicity and breadth of the hollows in 
the finest examples of Greek sculpture,, or, indeed, 
in all the best sculptured works, both am-ieut and 
modern. Every part, as well as the whole-—the faee T 
the hand* and foot—must look poor and wanting 
in richness till these things have been given their 
proper attention. The fulnesses only get their proper 
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value liy contrast with the true value of t lio hollows, 
and if the student would only bear tills in mind, his 
work would more speedily progress, and less frequent 
would be his tits of depression mid his anxiety to 
find out what is wrong with his work. 

Another and very important matter the student 
will do well to study is the different seale of propor¬ 
tion between the fleshy and bony parte- For this 
purpose lie cannot do better than measure with 
great exactitude these parts and their relative posi¬ 
tions. Here again, as in the hollows, the student 
often goes wrong. He generally makes the bony 
parts too big and ttso thick, especially across the 
ankles and the Wrists, and shows little or no differ¬ 
ence in the quality of surface as between bone and 
llesb* For this reason I advise students to make 
separate and specially careful studies, either in Huy 
or drawings on paper, of the parts at (and immedi¬ 
ately around) which the bone is exposed, noting the 
difference of surface and the number of small firm 
planes thereon. The fault of making the parts about 
the ankles and wrists too thick is often brought about 
by the armature Wing out of place. 

With the exercise of rare the lend piping eun be 
easily moved a little to one side or the other* or bark 
or forward, at any stage, without doing much damage 
to the part, although the more advanced a work or 
a ny part of it becomes, the greater will hr the difficulty 
of making any change or rectifying any error. 

Generally speaking, the chief reason foe these 
parts becoming too thick is that the student goes 
on building up the chiy without troubling to take 
measurements* or if taking any* doing so carelessly* 
He forgets, or does not know, that it requires but 
the fraction of an inch to make quite a big difference 
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Second Stare. showing all the General Masses and 
Quantities put in 


Jt w now tbnt the ilc-laiiH should tw iiitrod uoed, th* model ting Mild drawing 
cawfully htudii'd, and thu whole hrou^lil U^etlier to reliue |L 
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in the appearance of parU *« narrow ns tin- _ width 
of the ankles ov wists, even hi ;i figure of litu-*i/.r 
proportions. 

There is nothing easier than to get such parts too 
tliifk. even if the greatest care has been taken oyer 
the measurements, for the reason that in modelling 
up such parts* putting on the smallest portion of 
clay imaginable means increasing the si/.e. It is 
therefore advisable, as 1 have said latfore, to keep on 
the small or narrow side at these points until the 
finish, though in the early stages of building up the 
figure the student will do well to put these parts in 
very carefully, and nil similarly exposed liony parts 
from the first equally clean ami \vedl-defined. 

To shirk the head, hands, and feet is another error 
far too common with the student engaged upon 
modelling the human figure, and one which lead* 
quite often to his losing interest in the work, and 
consequent despair. I have seen students model 
nearly the whole or greater part of « figure quit® 
beautifully ap to a stage approaching finish, whilst 
the extremities have remained just as they were put 
fn perhaps months previously, and the student has 
gone on worrying all the good out of Jus work 
because he has not known what lias been wrong 
when an advancement of these extremities was all 
that was required, these parts whieh have been 
shouting out For help and attention having been too 
long neglected* 

It Is especially advisable that the student, who 
cannot be expected to see in his mind the whole 
work complete from the loginning as im experienced 
artist can see it* should build up the whole work, so 
to speak, equally all over, anti take care that each 
part develops together with the rest. The figure 
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plum hi advance ill proportion. just ns all nature does 
from its infancy to maturity. 

To put an extreme case, I may point out how 
nhsurd it would appear it' in modelling n human 
figure von were completely to finish u head or limb 
before having begun to modi 1 ! the body under or 
above it. merely having an armature with perhaps 
a little day roughed over it. It is equally wrong to 
carry, say, the torso to a high state of finish uml to 
leave the other parts merely roughed in, or, in the 
case of the hands and feet, perhaps the armature 
still exposed and free from clay. 

The student should endeavour so Far ns possible to 
keep every part advancing* Jitid the win do gradually 
growing like the life model* in all its views and 
parts. It is only by the comparison of part with 
part that the student can expect, to get one har¬ 
monious whole and the true balance of the hum mi 
Form. 

The complete diameter of the model van only he 
obtained in this way; and the diameter of the 
tnodd should be striven after very aorimisly, for a 
student who makes ail ids figures alike, one imm 
Or woman like unto the other, is not going to 
produce much of importance at any time of his 
career* 

The difference in the character of one figure front 
another is as marked as the difference between the 
features of one person to another. 

It will lie found that every figure has more or less 
a particular character peculiar to itself, and every 
detail Is stamped with the same character. For this 
reason the student should not—-even it the practiced 
artist should think proper to do so—work from more 
than the one model on the same work. It lie dues. 
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he cannot in like a complete study ; furl hold it hn- 
possible to list* one model for one part mid another 
for another part, and get one harmonious whole true 
in c-hii n i eter t hnmglmut, Yon i k u nm it successft 1 11 y 
graft on in this way. Better far to copy faithfully 
each and every detail from one model, and though 
yon may feel prompted to modify such parts ns may 
be over-doveloped, undeveloped^ or even deformed, 
such over-development or deformity is of nature's 
forming, and you will learn more by copying it than 
by trying to make some improvement without pos¬ 
sessing a vast aim Hint of knowledge of nature. 

To a great extent the student's object should he 
to imitate what he sees before him. and in doing this 
well he will Hud difficulties enough to contend with* 
Moreover, he will be training the eye to see correctly. 
Then, when he has stored up an abundance of know¬ 
ledge, he may discriminate and try to select the 
better from the good; but a student should not 
attempt to make any selection until lie has made 
himself a master copyist and ran model every little 
detail with great accuracy and facility, ami at the 
same time get the true diameter of the model 
throughout-. If ho attempts to improve upon nature 
by leaving out or modifying before he lias learnt how 
to copy thoroughly, he must surely produce a very 
tamo and unprofitable work am] fall to seize the true 
eh a meter of the model. 

A student should endeavour to get the character,, 
A figure may he well modelled and yet lack character* 
in which ease it is cold and mimteresting* 

Many line works winch exist to-day won hi long 
ago have I men destroyed as poor examples of the art 
of sculpture, had it not been that they are master¬ 
piece* of character. 
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IN THE ROUND 


Character is as Huo and important a» any of the 
other qualities which are to he obtained in art. 

In studying each model it will be found that all 
the parts are alike in character. There is a relation¬ 
ship ; the legs anil feet are similar to the amis and 
hands in line and planes. 

Indeed, [ say from head to toe all is alike in 
character detail, as well as mass, some figures show¬ 
ing it to a greater and more marked degree than 
others, and for this reason will two figures but rarely 
lie found even similar. AY hen one does come across 
such an instance where one figure resembles another, 
it will invariably be found that they not only re¬ 
semble one another in general form and detail but 
in disposition* manner* and* indeed* more strangely 
still, in voice, movement, and poise when walking, 
standing, or sitting. 
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CHAPTER VI 


WASTE MOULDING AND CASTING 

Thk term +* waste nuniIditig" implies that the mould 
is only made to serve the purpose of taking one 
cast* the limnid itself being chipped uway and de¬ 
stroyed in she pr<M h ess of getting out this cast* 

Every one practising modelling, no matter how 
little, should have some knowledge of making n 
mouhl of his work, or of mould making mid rusting, 
for the moment will come, sooner or Inter, when he 
will require such knowledge* 

To lie skilful as a mould-maker means serving 
an apprenticeship to this craft, and much practice; 
although to learn enough to be able to convert a 
not too ambitious work from clay into plaster is not 
u great task. 

The little knowledge required for this gives nil 
insight into moulding mul casting of models on a 
larger scale* though the student need only lea i n 
the principles of mould-making sufficiently to do a 
bust or small figure, to begin with. 

Before a student attempts to make a mould of 
anything, huwevnr imhii|>nrtitiif t lie should first know 
well how to mix plaster of a proper ami even coil- 
Bistoury. W ith practice he will learn how to judge 
to a nicety the amount of water and plaster that 
w ill bo required to cover a surface. For the mixing 
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he will therefore use u buain, or other vessel of such 
proportion, ns to hold well the amount* and thua 
avoid, wherever possible, mixing twice for a covering 
which should be done in one mixing. 

Always keep your plaster in a very dry place, and 
see that your basins ami water lie perfectly clean; 
never mix your plaster too thick or strong* nor lient 
it up too lung, or start to beat it up too stum. Wait 
unt il it has absorbed water and lias ltoeome moistened. 
Lot it sink to just below the surface of the water 
before starting to stir or "bent" it up. In putting 
plaster into the water, sift it carefully, though not too 
slowly, through your fingers; do not drop it in in a 
mass or body, or it will nut 14 boat tp up well, but will 
he lumpy and cause trouble afterwards. 

You should next learn to know its "life" in its 
moist state, when the wafer has been added to It* 
Although this “life" may vary somewhat, the differ- 
enre is only a matter of seconds. Yet it b important 
to know such difference when it comes to rovering 
n work with plaster, or tilling in a mould. 

By u life is iindi-rstiKHl the interval that pusses 
between the actual mixing of the plaster and the 
time of its «going off ,f or “Betting/' For when it 
hns mice reached the 4< going off' 1 state, the up plica- 
Tkm b not only risky, but dangerous, ns will l>e 
pointed out later on. 

Let us suppose yon wish to mould a very simple 
work in relief. Begin by mixing the plaster with 
clean water in a pai! or basin, according to the 
amount you may require, but add first to the water 
a little colouring matter, yellow ochre, or + bettor still, 
the squeezing from a blue-tog, sufficient only to 
make it distinguish able from white. This is for 
making what is called the first coat or covering 
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of plaster. Tin* reason for the adding of colouring 
matter will 1 m? seen presently. 

Next, sift through your fingers carefully iuto the 
vessel of coloured water sufficient plaster to form a 
little mound standing just above the water in the 
centre of vessel. 

When this has sunk down (which it should do in 
a few seconds), beat the mixture up with a largo 
spoon, as one whips an egg, though not so quickly, 
and in such a way as to avoid making a froth. 

He move such scum as may rise to the top. atnl 
then splash or throw the plaster lightly with the 
hand in sufficient quantity over your model to form 
a coating of about a quarter of an ineb in thickness, 
so that tile form of vour work can still In' traced. 

Only two or three minutes elapse between the 
moment of beginning to sift the plaster into the 
water and the time of its application on to the 
model. It will therefore lie seen that one's atten¬ 
tion is wholly occupied for the time being. 

I Jo not attempt to smooth the top surface of tin* 
coat of plaster. It should be left irregular and 
rough; and it is as well even to drop little blobs of 
plaster on it to gel an uneven surface, if too smooth, 
which will form, as it were, keys to hold this coat 
to the next and thicker one. which is to he made 
over it* 

When the first coat lias become sufficiently hard— 
which may be a matter of ten to fifteen minutes 

smear it over with a little clay water. To prepare 
this, mix a small quantity of clay with water, until 
it is dissolved and presents a liquid of a little thicker 
consistency than muddy water. This is to prevent 
the thicker or outside coat sticking to the thin or 
first covering of plaster. 
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S im nils u sufficient quantity «*f plaster with clean, 
1111 coloured water to form the second coal, which 
should be about four or five times the thickness of 
the first. Apply this second rout equally over* mid 
following the form of. your work. At this stage oi' 
the work, while the plaster is still In its liquid or 
soft state* thin strips of bent iron uuty ho put 
across it and slightly embedded* These will help to 
strengthen your mould and at the same time serve 
to prevent its warping* When this last coating of 
plaster has become properly ' B sH. w which will happen 
in some ten or fifteen minutes, you may begin to 
remove the clay from the mould. 

All these remarks refer to the making of a mould 
of a relief, and not of a work in the round—some¬ 
thing that may have been built or worked upon a 
boa id covered with a slab of clay as 21 buek ground. 
To separate the mould from the el ay, yon should 
first place the whole tiling on a table, then wet the 
1>aek of the mould a little so that the moisture, when 
it gets soaked through to the clay surface, will soften 
the clay ; then with the end of a broad chisel inserted 
in several places l>et ween the mould mid the hoard 
upon which your model is made, you will easily prise 
thi- mould off the clay. It will facilitate matters if, 
when prising it, you pour a little water between the 
opening, i.r. between the board and the plaster where 
your chisel enters. When you have taken your 
mould oft' the body of the clay, it will probably be 
found that some few pieces of the Hay have coma 
a way with the mould and remain inside it. Remove 
these by taking out small amounts at a time with 
a wire or scoop tool, unless the pieces left hi are so 
small as to be easily taken out with 11 small wood or 
steel tool Never attempt to pull out the whole or 
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groat pieces bodily, or you will break off pieces of 
your mould, and jierhups the whole mould itself will 
bo broken. This in likely to PGCUr inure especially if 
the clay l*o hard or stiff. The removing of the clay 
must not bo hurried, A fault far too common with 
the beginner is that of being in too great a hurry at 
this stage (m in the r-hippuig-out stage). It is well 
to remember that it is the purpose to get the rlay 
from the mould,, and not the mould I rout the clay. 
The greatest care is needed to remove the eluy from 
the “ undercuts*” We will now suppose that nil the 
day has Iseen taken from the mould. The next 
process is to dean the mould thoroughly, by washing 
it with water, by means of u syringe. soft brush, or 
sponge, taking tare not to us® such force as will 
destroy the surface of your mould, which, it will be 
remembered, is far from hard or strong. For this 
reason the syringe is distinctly the best thing to use 
= tin ordinary garden one with as fine el u rose on 
it ns it is possible to get, for the finest spray that 
you can blow on to your work is enough and the 
best* If the syringe be weed, do not put it too dose 
to your mould or the force may injur® the surface. 

When your mould appears quite dean and \ree 
from clay, let it stand for u Few minutes in order 
that the water lying on it and in the crevices nmy 
drain away- It will then he ready fur “ soaping* 
which is a method of applying n mixture of soft-soap 
and a little oil in the proportion of two tablcspoou- 
fills of soap and one teaspoonful of sweet oil to one 
pint of water. Put the mixture into a saucepan and 
hod it This mixture, if bottled, will keep some time. 

It is better to allow the newly made mixture to 
cool a little before using it. It should then lie applied 
freely to the mould with a soft brush for a quarter 
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of Mil bom*. Remove from time to time the soap 
which may have lout its nutriment, adding a little 
more of the fresh soap* and continue brushing- If 
now the mould presents a Mine what shiny or glossy 
surface, sponge or get out with n soft brush the re- 
maindcr of the soap and throw it away ; for having 
been once used, it is of no further value. 

Re particular that every particle of soap is removed 
from rrevives in the mould; otherwise it will M kill ; 
the surface of the piaster which is afterwards poured 
ill to form the cast. 

Another and filial mixing of plaster is now neces¬ 
sary. This must be free from colouring matter* 
and is poured gently into the mould to the thiekness 
of the east desired* the mould being shaken slightly 
lo expel any air that may have prevented the plaster 
running up into the smaller parts. This should lie 
done at the moment of pouring in it little of the 
plaster* just enough to cover the surface when this 
thin coating i* covering the mould* Another good 
method is to blow it up info the ere vires. But in 
imj ease should the plaster now in the mould he 
allowed to show signs of setting* or the oilier* which 
is to he poured in from the same mixing to fill the 
mould, will when poured in remove nr wash up Hi is 
first coating from the surface in parts ; whilst if it 
he poured in soon enough* it will mix properly with 
the plaster already in tin- mould,. Imlh Wing of an 
equal consistency. Wait now for at least fifteen or 
twenty minutes* when the plaster will have heroine 
hard, then turn the whole over* i*c> the east down¬ 
wards, and on to a little softening* a folded sack or 
other material, which serves to resist somewhat the 
jarring caused by the continual hammering in the 
course of chipping away; and begin by removing 
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such irons as you may have found needful to put into 
tlie mould. Then chip away the white coat with 
n wooden urnLlot and a blunt chisel. Chip this away 
hit by bit fairly equally nil over, continuing until 
you get through to f lie coloured or first applied eual 
of the mould, llie exposure of which 1 * a warning 
that the surface uf your plaster cast is near. This 
will explain the reason for the use of coloured 
matter. 

The greatest care and skill must lie exereised In 
chipping away without cutting into the surface of 
the plaster model, for it will l>e found the last or 
coloured coating, the surface of which was made 
somewhat greasy and umi-porous by the soaping of 
The mould, will come away hi pieces quite easily from 
the cast, 

WASTE MOULDING TN THE BOUND 

Hi dealing with a work in the round, the mould¬ 
ing process heroines more difficult and complicated, 
especially in the case of a full-length figure or group 
of large proportions* which requires a professional 
moulder. 

Hut, to say the least, a student should be capable 
of moulding a half-life size figure or a lUV-sizc bust, 
and I now purpose to deal with this subject. 

t'p to a certain stage the principles are I lie same 
as those previously described In moulding the simpler 
work on the Hat. but the difficulty i> increased by 
the fact that the Lust, figure, or work in the round, 
has to lie moulded In a number of parts or pieces* 
and judgment is required to know how best to divide 
up these parts, 

Jn a bust only two or three such pieces may bo 
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necessary. and so the work is somewhat lessened. ill 
Least* uk compared with that in the moulding of a 
figure. 

The student* in milking the mould of n hush should 
first start by deternlining where a joint will best W 
made, so as to do ns little disfigurement to the features 
of his work ns possible: and he will ilo well to follow 
the course usually adopted of having this joint up 
the side round the Imck of the ear* directly over the 
top of the head, and down to the base in n line cor¬ 
responding with that on the other side* 

lie should now prepare sumII strips or hands of 
day* smoothly llntlened out, and cut in lengths of 
eight or twelve inches, barely a quarter of an inch 
thick, resembling narrow laths of cleanly planed 
avi >od+ 

T1 iese bands urr put where the joint off the mould 
is to he made, Le. up the sides of the bases over the 
shoulders niid head, following the line already decided 
upon, to act as wulls to form the joint, and nlso to 
prevent the piaster going beyond them. See Fig, 
These hands* before being put round the el ay 
model, should Ih* rut very cleanly on iheir edges 
wltieli come next to the work* so Hint they tit closely 
to itn leaving no apertures between them and the 
modelled surface work, through which the lirnf coat 
of plaster might find its way. 

It ts usual to mould the trout firsthand therefore 
thn wall or hand should he fixed, or supported, by 
1 ■ 11 h i struts of day from tile back, to prevent the 
hands being washed down nr moved when llm plaster 
is put on the front. 

Tim buck of the bust should lie covered with wetted 
tissue-]Hiper* to prevent I lie work getting sploshed 
with the piaster about to la? used to cover the front* 
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Tliir-i lii>t e<mt of plaster has to hr mixed with volmir- 
iiig mutter, mid applied in the same way as in the 
smaller work, except tin it it has to be done more 
speedily, and Jlitfotd on more cleverly with the Ungers 
nil over the front, with ns little delay as possible* 
special nuv bring taken to let it find its way into 
every minute hollow or rrevice: otherwise holes w ill 
he found in the mould where she plaster Inis not 
"run up" to the surface of the Hay. and your mat, 
tu these particular parts, will not represent the form 
you had in the day model. 

This first and coloured eont (Tig.3H)li living heroine 
sidlieieiitly hard, brush over the surface a little day 
water, and then rut some pieces of iron* long enough 
to reach from the top to the bottom of the bust* mid 
bent so as to follow the corresponding general shape 
of the work on the front. 

These cods of icon should be about half an inch ill 
thickness for n mould of such proportions us we are 
now making, inul are used to strengthen the mould, 
by lining bedded into the outer or second coaling 
of plaster* just at the time when this coating is 
beginning in set* 

Hi rips of this iron umy also l«i put horizontally 
across this mould to give extra strength* and to 
prevent the mould from warping, as it may do with¬ 
out this additional strength* 

The front being made, remove the “eottJo" or clay 
wall* uml clean tlie edges and sides of any roughness 
of the plastor formed by this wall. Then eut some 
Y-shaped mid round keyholes into both sides and 
top, a few inches up from the base, and tubers about 
every four or live inches or so apart, making in all 
31 bout ten of twelve. (See Fig. dL) 

Now liny-wash or soup these edges well, carefully 
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avoiding to touch the clay model with soup, and then 
proceed to cover the back with piaster, in exactly the 
same way as you did the front-, not ioi^cttunj to put 
in the iron rods when applying the second coat. 

Wheti the last emit of plaster has sufficiently 
hardened, clean down your joint, removing with a 
knife any plaster which may have overlapped these 
joints when the last coat was applied. Next take a 
syringe, sponge, or brush full of water, and wet both 
the back and front of the mould until the moisture 
has penetrated to the clay, nail at the same tinu 
apply a little water down the joints and on the top, 
it is now possible to see the joints separating to 
the smallest degree, and you may start upon open¬ 
ing the mould by inserting into these joints, Wtwoen 
the keys, a broad chisel, tapping it slightly with a 
hammer or a wooden mallet, repenting this in several 
places round the joints. Even a little suggestion of 
prising may be indulged in, but a little only, mid 
equally at each place where the chisel lias been 
inserted, otherwise the keys will la* broken, and 
more than probably the mould as well. With can* 
and patience the mould will give evidence of parting, 
at which moment more water should la* squeezed 
in at the top. Tins softens the clay, swells it, am! 
helps to separate the two mould pieces from each 
other, mid also the (day from the plaster. 

The back part is now. we will suppose, removed 
from the model; for it must lie the back part that 
comes off first to allow the removal of the clay from 
the front part of the mould, which is done by scoop¬ 
ing it out. until the front of the mould stands in its 
place nearly emptied of its day. and only the upright 
pug, on which the model was built, remains inside, 
the other pails of the armature having Wen pulled 
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out or cut away whilst the Hay wits being removed. 
Von will now be able to take the front mould and 
place ir ou the floor iip^on it h, back : n ml the remain¬ 
ing Hay can In? removed with little difficulty fi'om 
the holes or crevices. 

The process of washing and afterwards well soaping 
Wing mm pie ted t the mould is put together, locking 
itself, so to speak. by the keys which tit into the 
keyholes. The mould is now tied together with 
strung ropr r and across the joints strips ok tow 
dipped in plaster should he placed at intervals to 
prevent the expansion i*r opening at the joints by 
the swelling of the plaster when it is poured in to 
make the east. For it should be known that plaster 
generally swells when mixed with water, just a 
fraction, but quite sufficient to make a perceptible 
difference in the mould, unless the two halves have 
been well tied together in order to prevent it opening. 
Furthermore* tying tlie mould closely up prevent* 
the plaster running out at the joints. 

In “ lilling in/' as it is called, when you are making 
your cast, only sufficient plaster >houhl he mixed 
to form ii coating nil over of about n quarter or half 
an inch, this being poured iu whilst the mould is 
raisi d from the givnmd on to u box or low l able, and 
is standing, as it were, on sis trend. Tlie plaster is 
poured into tlie mould, which is turned round and 
round n it her quickly and whilst the mould Is gradu¬ 
ally got into .a horizontal position* so that the liquid 
plaster may force its way into nil hollow* and undor- 
cutting*. Tins should be done to prevent, so far ns 
possible, an unequal distribution of the pins lev. and 
should lie continued for a few moments, gradually 
getting the mould beyond the horizontaL until the 
moist plaster lias run down atid covered the basis or 
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plinth erf the bust- Thun tilt the mould still more, 
allowing to run out into a basin below the plaster 
whirl] is left over after the inside Mir hire of the 
mould has Wen fairly covered. This overflow can 
1* poured back again into tin* mould, the opera¬ 
tion being repeated several times,, but not after the 
plaster has become too stiff and Is past the liquid 
state. 

Carefully avoid the plaster settling in any par- 
lie alar place in the mould, and becoming thicker 
tlmii elsewhere: this being one of 1 lie reasons for 
turning the mould. 

Yen will require to mix more plaster, and repeat the 
pouring in and out process until your east is about 
three-quarters of an inch in thickness all over. In no 
case make your east solid or heavy, for a bust cast 
solidly not only takes long to dry and is comber- 
some to move, but it is not so strong as when east 
hollow. 

To strengthen the neck and other thin parts— 
indeed in all parts where [Kissilde—pads of tow or 
canvas, dipped into the basin of liquid plaster, may 
be put inside the mould; hut these pads or pieces 
of canvas should only Ik* put in when making 
the second or third tilling,” ns otherwise they 
will come to the front surface of your rust and he 
visible. 

Your cast is ready now to allow of the chipping 
away of the mould: almost the first thing to Ik* 
removed, after Hit* mould is untied, being the Irons, 
parts of which may he, and usually ui\\ exposed 
by reason of their not being embedded too deeply 
everywhere. They are easily removed by chipping 
or clearing tin* plaster from around the edges with 
the mullet and chisel ; but there is no reason for 
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removing them all nt once, ns they may be left until 
siii'li tiiut! ns is iIcoiiuh! beet and ciisicst. 

To got the outer surface of your mould away is 
really the first thing; remove it in a uniform way, 
bit by bit nil over, until only the coloured plaster 
remains and is all exposed. This latter should come 
awny quite easily if the mould was properly soaped, 
mul wire is exercised (Fig* ■10)- 

There will, it is utmost certain, be some little chips 
or scratches from the chisel oil the bust, but those 
can lx* tilled hi afterwards with a little -killed 
plaster. If not “killed." the plaster will, when 
applied to the little holes or scratches, be harder, 
when quite dry, than the body of the cast, and 


slightly darker in colour* 

T Xhi& iqureased ImnliMws it difficult ti* walk 

upon those mended or filled parts. The tool will 
meet with resistance when passed over such parts, 
and will more likely cut into the plaster cast imme¬ 
diately round the hlled-in part. 

To “ kill" or to reduce some of the virtue of the 
lime contained in the plaster, lake n suited, (, i 
other vessel, with a little water in it. and sift 
into this a small quantity of plaster, leaving it for 
a few minutes, without beating or stirring it up. 
The plaster will sink to the bottom- If, on cutting 
a line through it with a knife or tool, you find that 
the lino does not close quickly, it is “killed. I hen 
stir the plaster up in the usual way, and it is ready 
for use. It Should, however, he borne in mind that 
the planter has “gone off,” gone past use. if, when 
rut through, it appear* at all hard, mul incapable 
of closing again where severed. 

Another method of killing plaster is to take a 
small quantity i» a spoon and place it under water 
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ftiv two or three minutes; then take it out, and 
mix or stir up. Killed plaster is only used for 
tilling up chips, iiud not for fixing on broken pieces. 
Fin- this purpose plaster should be mixed in the 
ordinary wav, and not “ tatleii. 

Supposing.' for instance, a piece were broken oft 

tin- nose, ear, or finger.. you have this broken 

piece. Hollow it out at the joint, so as to form n 
cavity rough and scratched at the bottom and on 
the sides, taking particular rare not to destroy the 
edges of the joint. Proceed in the same way with 
the |wirt from which the piece has bean broken. 
Then soak well with water both cavities, until such 
time as these cavities are slow to absorb more. 
Then mix vour plaster and pour into each cavity 
just a little more than it will hold. Now quickly 
lit and press together the two parts, so as to squeeze 
out nl! extra plaster until the joints lit up quite 
closely, taking great care not to move in the slightest 
the piece you have lived on, until such time as it lias 
become sufficiently well "set” to hold together. A 
few minutes should suffice, although from ten to 
fifteen mi antes more will have to elapse before yon 
can sal’elv work upon the joint. In the meanimie 
other parts of tim plaster model may hr worked 
on, making it presentable. 

A good deal may be done in this way with steel 
tools, i i files. gauges, and flat cutting I wing the most 
useful; and, sparingly, a little tim* No. 0 or No. I 
sandpaper may lie vised. Good effect can also be ob¬ 
tained on the Imir and drapery with ii hog s- hair 
brush, and a little nearly killed" plaster. 

Not only can difficult textures be obtained by 
thh means, hut partly freed bits may be put on, 
or added, to the hair, which could not have been 
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modelled in the clay owing to the danger of breaking 
o(| In the process of waste moulding anil easting. 

lint in Tin ease cnn plaster be applied to your model 
if the model be in any way dry* Being u f u very 
porous nature. it plaster cast absorbs all tho moisture 
fi’oia the killt-d plaster the instant if is jmt an, anil 
leaves the killed plaster merely useless dust that 
crumbles away when touched. Therefore dm- rare 
T i in st l>e taken thorn uglily to wet those parts of 
the plaster model to which it is intended to make 
additions. 

]J the student should become ambitious and desire 
to mould a full-length life-size figure or a statuette, 
he should follow the same instructions* except that 
lie w ill require to make more pieces, and use greater 
judgment in doing sn + 

A dozen pieces may 1h> required, varying in shape 
and size p hut out and all are made on the same prin¬ 
ciple,, viz. to come away ami to be put back again 
mto then respective places, and their keys to lit 
into the key holes. 

It is necessary to make the mould hi many pieces* 
because without this exjclient ]| would be im|His- 
siible to get the clay oar of the mould in many 
pi-ices p such as in the ruse of an arm extended and 
freed from the body, os shown in Fig. 37, or in some 
piei-r id drapery, standing somewhat away from the 
figure, being bigger at its extended or extreme end 
than it is between this end and the place of its 
attachment to the figure. Moreover, you could not 
\h- sure ol the plaster running up through a small 
cavity mid into a larger cell; mid furthermore* 
parts such as these have to be strengthened by 
small pieces of iron or wile, and these irons or 
wires could not be inserted in their twisted or bent 
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shape mile** the mould were made in sections to 
] nakr such insertion possibles 

These pieces of iron nr wire are made of sum n 
length 21 * to reach from near the end right up to and 
through the attachment into the body, and are of 
Hindi a thick lie**—or perhaps I should suy thinness 
to be well within and hidden below the surface 
of the finishell east. They should be bent or twisted 
to the shape of the parts in which they are to be 
planed* To uncertain the shape, these supports mu y 
be tried in the mould. When made to lit. they 
should he thoroughly japanned* or coated with Home 
substance to prevent their rusting mid discolouring 
your cast, 

Into linger* and other clearly separated parts, 
little wires are generally put to prevent them From 
breaking off. 

When your mould and all its pieces are prepared, 
take these irons or wires, as the ease may be, and 
IS x them into their respective positions in the moulds, 
with a little plaster dropped in small blob* here and 
there to support them in their position. Be careful 
not to let them Fall or force themselves with I heir 
weight on to the surface of the mould (Fig. 41)* 

This you can avoid if you will allow the little blubs 
of plaster To get but a suggestion of firmness about 
them, sufficient to serve to support the weight of 
the wires, and yet moist enough to bind round and 
hold them in their glares. 

]u a few minute* you may mix your plaster and 
HI! in this part and the part which is to fit cm to it, 
-simultaneously, and when the filling is just linn, or 
1 seL " enough to prevent it from running out from 
the cover or top mould, which needs bo turned over, 
the top or cover piece should be quickly put into its 
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place. ot pii’sstil to hove out super II nous 

plaster, tlieu held down and tied (Fig, 42) so ft* to 
pi-event swelling or opening, "W lieu you have (lone 
such other jwirts os may ivijuirc a similar filling, 
then tie up the whole body of your mould, mid mu 
I (Lister in ns you do in the Hi$e of a bust, froiu the 
bottom, although it may be necessary to put irons 
in the logs ami through the body, if these pni ts are 
narrow or thin, 11 * would be the ease with ;i standi tig 
nude figure, where, ns will be easily understood, the 
irons should lie put in before the mould is tied up. 

Where the ankles alone are to serve as support tor 
a bigger and heavier lwdy, infinite care should Im* 
taken to place the irons correctly, so that they-may 
pass down from the body nicely through the middle 
of those thin ankle parts, and again down into the 
I>ase, and here turn at right angles to form a foot 
which will strengthen the support considerably. 
These irons should be bent to the shape of the legs, 
and fixed with little blobs of plaster in the same 
way as was done in the arms, in the trout portion 
of the mould. 

threat fare should he taken when filling in a mould 
which has very narrow parts in it, such as shown 
in Fig. :17 at the ankles, to avoid such parts getting 
closed up Indore you have a sufficient thickness of 
plaster in the body and other parts. The aperture 
M ti,,, ankle is so very small, more especially with 
the iron m it, that it requires but a little piaster to 
close it op entirely, and thus prevent more plaster 

facing poured in and out. Though the arms.. the 

logs will 1 h* solid ill most parts, tlm body mid the 
head should be kept hollow, so far as possible, and 
will lie stronger for this very reason, ns il will easily 
be understood that the body, if solid, would be a 
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In rg** nlass, anil t hr in u-o ii hen vy wet gh t t < i 3 >e sti j>- 
ported 13 1 h in thin ankles; iuul them would hr groit 
clangor of hmikuge at these jioiuts during the 
progress of chipping nway the mould. hi many 
instances, parts ^ueh ns the? fure or lieiui am * 4 filled 
in" before the mould i^ dually pul together* 

In Hupping Eiway 8In'- inoulil from n figure which 
has parts ns narrow or thin ns the figure here iHuh- 
tratotU it is necessary to 3rt the mould remain un- 
tour I led at such thin parts. until the plaster has been 
taken away from the upper und bulkier parts of the 
Ijody* The reason» it will easily ho understood, is to 
lessen the great strain that has to lie home l>y such 
narrow parts, Ilnur the advisability nl ninking not 
only n light rsist* but also particularly u light mould. 

Remove the whole of the outer easting of the 
mould from the upjier part of the figure, before you 
attempt to touch round thin ankles* mid never be in 
u hurry or you may not expert to gel the mould 
iiway without ^oiar damage to the east. If yon 
attempt to knock off hy lumps you will give your- 
self n Upt of unnecessary trouble nod produce nn 
m (satisfactory eastings (incut cAre is needed in 
moulding and mating as in nil other things worth 
thilug. Slow find sure i*. the principle, 

THE P1L0CK8H WASTE MOULhlNti WITH WAX 

For small and very much undercut relief work* 
wax is ain excellent material for moulding. It saves 
the chipping away of one (the coloured} coat, which 
in variably brings about many chips into the -airfare 
of your cast, unless great rare is exerei^sL Wax is 
not as commonly used as plaster, mid will not do for 
all things as piaster will $ yet it i* well to know 
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something of it* and therefore I propose to point out 
the way how to mould* say* at panel which you may 
have mod filled in high relief. 

Place ths> panel upon av flat lifitwh t and build around 
it walls of rlay to a height ml her above the highest 
projection in the model. Put into at saucepan sufficient 
moulding wax (.beeswax mid rosin) to rover entirely 
the surfai-e of the panel, Melt this wax down slowly 
over ti ring gas hunter, and then pour it gently over 
your modelled panel mid leave it to cool* a mutter 
perhaps of a minute or two. Then make a hole in 
one comer through the day w»ll T and pour oil nil 
the wax except just a sufficient quantity to leave ai 
thick skin on the work, following its form equally 
all over. 

Should the surface of the wax now appear smooth, 
then pour a little more wax on parts with a spoon, 
and scratch it here and there with a piece of rough 
wood, Tills will serve to form a kind uf key which 
will hold the wax to the plaster coating that has 
nexi to be put on. lint before putting on this plaster 
coat* it advisable to paint or smear slightly over 
the wax with n little claiy water, to prevent the 
plaster adhering too tightly to the wax when the 
process uf chipping away begins. 

Having stopped the little hole in the corner uf the 
wall, next pour your plaster coat over the wax and 
then embed n few pieces of iron {I Hinds) in dilferciit 
directions to strengthen the mould. When your 
plaster mould hue got quite turn the whole 

over and remove the clay. This done, wash the 
surface of your wax mould until you have removed 
every particle uf clay. Then dry the mould a little 
and pass the smallest quantity of oil over the wax 
nurture. 
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Mix your plaster in the ordinary way, and pour it 
iti quietly, taking curt* that it runs up into the hollows. 
Then use a little tow or canvas dipped in plaster, and 
place it lightly into the cast. This will add strength 
and enable you to keep it light. 

When the plaster is thoroughly set. turn the whole 
over again on some soft material, sacking, or any 
similar substance. Then, with great cure, you may 
set to work to chip off the plaster part of the mould 
with a hammer and blunt chisel. W lien this plaster 
has been removed, the wax will remain. To remove 
it. pour a little hot water over it and slowly pull it 
from the cast. Use hot water until every particle of 
wax is removed, hut do not make the wax too soft 
nr it svill melt and become quite sticky. 

Any stains can lu* got away by the application of 
hot water with a soft brush or sponge. 


CHATTER VII 


THE PI SUL'ESS OP GELATINE MOULDING 
AND CASTING 

Tiiii moulding and casting in gelatine of u bust or 
statuette of a simple arrangement P tis illustrated* 
is possibly tht- si modest mid easiest ex amide in the 
round, ns there are duly rt m pored twu or three pieces 
i.t\ the frrmt t the back, and the base. This offers 
lew, if any, complexities in the moulding anil easting, 
as 13test* processes* deserihed at some length in a 
previous chapter, should already lmve afforded the 
technical knowledge necessuiy for the work- 

in the first place* the statuette should bo covered 
with a coating of elay. of the same thickness ns will 
afterwards lie requital for the gelatine (Figs. 4-1 uml 
'45)* This thickness, of course* will vary accord mg 
to the size of the object to he moulded; in u life-si/e 
bust a thickness of about Imlf an inch to three- 
quarters of an inch will he sufficient. 

The clay sin mid he spread over the inode], being 
kept thicker where the divisions will be made, usually 
about half-way —/>, up the side, mu ml the ears, over 
the temple ami head* and down on the other side to 

the base. The elay should then he..nlly smoothed 

and idled, and the front half covered with plaster* 
pieces or strips id' iron being inserted in different 
directions, Indore the plaster sets, to strengthen the 
“ easej" us this covering is culled. 
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When the plaster is set* tin* rim or edge* where 
it will join the hack half* should ha tut smooth, mid 
round holes or keys made in tills rim at intervals of 
three or four melies apart* To stup the plaster of 
the buck half fmm adhering to the front half where 
the rims come together— m\ at the joints—soft-soap 
thoroughly these tjges, and afterward* brush on a 
lEttle sweet oil. 

You may then begin to mtike the taiek half of 
the *- ease," vvliidi should lie dime by covering the 
whole with plaster; it ta treated exactly the same 
#i,s the front half* Take sperm I eaiv that the plaster 
entirely rovers tlie rim mul litl^ the keyholes where 
the cleavage of the front and tan k comes together. 
The ease should then Vie tied up securely* to prevent 
its opening, and then turned upside down. The edge 
of the mould around the huso must then he scraped 
or cut smooth, and the keyholes made in the mould 
and in the bottom of the pedestal. If the pedestal 
is hollow* it must be tilled in with clay to prevent 
the plaster running inside the bust: these parts dmiiLd 
then be soaped rmd oiled and then rove red with 
plaster to make the bottom piece, which piece will 
serve to liold the two halves together* and keep the 
model in it> place when inside the ease and when the 
clay shall have been taken out, leaving a space to he 
filled after wants with gelatine. 

W hen lilts bottom piece of plaster is -+ sel ” it 
should Ih* removed iind then thr front half taken ofl\ 
The clay can now easily ta* pulled away from the 
front half of the work, which is for the time lying 
on its back. 

The front ease must now he prepared foe running 
the gelatine on the front half of the bust or model. 

A large hole should be made ill the ease where the 
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highest or most projecting point occurs* probably 
over the nose or forehead, for through this hole the 
gelatine will he poured* It is advisable to make 
other small holes in places for the purpose of ven¬ 
tilation when pouring, and these should lie stopped 
with el ay us the gelatine forces its way up, or the 
mould will not till and gelatine will run away* 
These ventilation holes being on n lower level than 
i lie Inlet hole, V-shaped keyholes must be cut in 
several places around the edge or rim of the ease, 
bevelled, so that the mould will draw easily away in 
one direction. These are to keep the gelatine in its 
place when it gets firm. 

When these keys mid holes have been made, and 
the inside of tin- ruse has been si'nipd Fairly smooth, 
two or three coats of brown polish should be applied 
to tins inside surface and to the edges* The case 
may now be set aside for m time p and the model 
puiuted with one or two coats of either white or 
brown polish, if this has not previously been done. 
The day, which shows around the case, should then 
be smoothed off level with the back half, where the 
gelatine will meet it and form the joint. 

In this smooth clay surface holes should be made 
with a ruvindmose modelling tool. The gelatine will 
How into these, forming keys in the joint. This will 
keep the joint of the gelatine level, and also prevent 
it overlapping, or not meeting properly when it is 
put together for casting. 

When all this has been done the entire surface of 
the prepared rase and front of the model should Ik* 
oiled with a stiff brash; this will stop the gelatine 
from sticking to the model or the case. 

The case may next be placed raver the model, and 
it will be seen that the kevs will lit into the back 
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THE PROCESS OF 

half, leu-ring the fare of the model the right diatanre 
from the case, The bottom should also be 

adjusted, and the whole lied up securely. 

The gelatine. in the meant ime, should have lieon 
very slightly soaked In cokl water, and then put into 
a saucepan or pail* which should be placed in a boiler 
of hot water until the gelatine is melted down, < nie 
being taken not to make it too tliin or too thick* for 
else it will either not be sufficiently elastic nr too 
rmu-h so. From fifteen to twenty dive pound* would 
be required for a life-size bust. 

The gelatine having been properly melted, it should 
be taken from the boiler to cool, ns it must not lie 
poured into the mould when too hot- A tin funnel, 
or one made of clay, should then be placed over the 
large hide, and. pieces of clay should be to hand to 
plug the ventilation holes in the ease* us the gelatine 
rises. It is now time to pour the gelatine slowly 
through the funnel into the large hole in the top, 
carefully watching us it rises to the ventilation holes 
in different parts of the case* as it comes up to the 
level of the funnel* to make sure that the gelatine 
[s not escaping anywhere round the joint, When it 
ceases to sink as you pour, you will know the mould 
is filled. 

It should be now left to get cold and firm, when it 
may be turned over, and the back hull of the rase, 
which is FLOW uppermost, should be removed mid 
prepared in precisely the same way os the I rout 
half, viz. the pouring hole, vent boles, and keys 
made us before directed; the surface scraped evenly 
smooth and polish applied* and oiled. 

You will see the gelatine showing in the front half 
■where the division or joint is made, and this must 
be minted over with a strong solution of alum* 
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and then oiled t the* portion of the model to lx? 
moulded should also be oiled. 

The hack ease should then lx? platted in position 
and the gelatine poured in. ns in the first instance* 
except that it should lx? very much cooler, or it 
will melt the gelatine at the joint as it runs over it. 

When this last pouring of gelatine! has cooled 
sufficiently the eases should he removed, and the 
gelatine moulds taken off the model and put back 
in the eases which they lit. The mould must stand 
for a time before you attempt to make a vast, except, 
perhaps* in very cold weather, when the gelatine is 
firmer and is also less affected by the heat in the 
plaster. 

The next process to be entered upon is the making 
of a cast from the mould* 

The surface of the gelatine mould should be 
brushed over with n preparation of strong alum 
water, and afterwards a little French chalk brushed 
over it. The alum will not only cleanse the sur¬ 
face of the mould, but at the same time harden it 
and rid it of too much oil. which may have been 
left in. Then brush off tho chalk, and lightly brush 
over the mould with a very lit lie sweet, or any fairly 
thin. oil. 

The iiuadd should now be put together and tied 
up with strong cord, or letter stilt rope, ami it will 
then be ready for pouring in the plaster. 

Next mix a handful of ground alum hi a large 
pail of water* and from fids pail take, in tin? quan¬ 
tities as required, water with which to mix the 
plaster for costing the two first coats, A basin of 
plaster should thus be mixed, and sufficient of it 
poured into the mould to run all over the surface. 
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The mould should bo turned uud well shaken, whilst 
tlie plaster should ho poured in and oat of the mould 
two or three times. This will ensure its finding Its 
wav into the hollows and all other porta, and will 
also prevent the forming of air-holes* 

While the plaster is sotting, another mat of 
soi new I ta l thinner consistency should be mixed ami 
poured In. 

Soma pads of tow which have been previously 
prepared should he saturated in this hist mixing 
of plaster and spread evenly over the inside* which 
can be reached by the hands. As I have before 
mentioned, this will Strengthen the east and also 
enable you to make it lighter in weight. More 
plaster should then be run into the mould until a 
sufficient thickness is obtained. It is not advisable 
to make your cast thick and heavy. When the 
plaster Is set and begins to feel warm* the case and 
gelatine mould should he at once removed, as other¬ 
wise the warmth will melt the gelatine mid make it 
useless for further castings. 

To remove the gelatine mould from the east (when 
you have taken off the rasp), the whole should be 
placed upright and the fingers worked round the 
ticmn of the gelatine, where the two parts meet, 
gradually pulling or stretching it, so to speak, away 
from the east. As the gelatine mould-pieces are 
removed, place them buck into the cases ready for 
preparation (us before) for a second casting. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
MODELLING FDR 'TERRA-COTTA 


Modelling; for terra-cotta has been little practised 
of recent years by the sculptor. It is difficult to 
give a reason for this neglect of a method which 
affords the best and easiest menus of preserving 
one's work in a permanent and agreeable material. 

In transforming ones work into a permanent state 
by tiny other method ii must, almost of necessity, pass 
through other bauds, ns in the rase of bronze or 
other metal, or stone. The result is in the end only 
a copy, or reproduction* of the original model ill 
mi other material from that in which it was created ; 
whereas in the ease of terra-cotta it may be actually 
the original which is sent to the kiln, fired* and 
returned to you, without having been touched by 
any one, for you may place il in the kiln, and also 
remove it therefrom yourself when finished, ns 1 
have so often done. 

Besides this, the method of getting one's work 
into terra-eotta is so simple that any student, with 
care and a little knowledge, can himself prepare bis 
model for the firing process. 

Moreover, the modeller may have his work in a 
colour to Ins own liking* almost from black to while, 
although the more common clays im> usually of a 
buff or reddish tint. These latter arc more easily 
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obtainable, though other shades are quite within 
reach at a moderate cost. 

The early Italians produced many works in terra¬ 
cotta, practising the art to u very great extent, utid 
most beautiful HIV the examples to ln+ seen in the 
museums, both here and abroad. 

In some instances they applied wax over the sur¬ 
face* after the work hud been Iireil t to take away 
the somewhat dry appearance peculiar to burnt clay ; 
and almost invariably they tinted or painted the 
terra-cotta, sometimes in traducing here and there 
n little gilding. 

In the ease of Della Robbia .sculpture or modelled 
ware, file day was in most instances glared; but 1 
do not propose touching upon this process, as it 
is one which dors not come within the scope of 
this manual- The working of it is a very serious 
undertaking, and is really an important part of the 
potters art. 

W lien a student intends his work to l>e fired he 
must take particular care that his day be kept 
perfectly clean and free from any suggestion of 
plaster; for plaster, however small the amount may 
ht\ acts disastrously upon burnt clay, and if the 
minutest quantity is left in the model it will after 
the w ork is fired (maybe after some days or perl nips 
months), force its way out by bursting a piece from 
the surface, possessing as it does surprising strength# 
W hen this trouble lias arisen, it may un examination 
be discovered that the tiniest bit of plaster imagin¬ 
able is to be seen at the bottom of the cavity whence 
the piece has been blown* and tins alone lias caused 
the damage. 

In building up a work for term-cotta* the arma¬ 
ture should be kept us simple as possible, so that it 
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may be removed easily when the work is finished 
and ready to be put a±fidc to dry. it lie remem¬ 

bered that all moisture should lie dried out thoroughly * 
though very slowly* before the idea ran hr enter¬ 
tained of sending the work to the kiln. 

Of course* in some crises, your model may be so 
small ns not to require any armature* hut even then 
it should (when possible) be hollowed out most care¬ 
fully to » fairly even thick ness: otherwise in the 
drying and firing processes It may crack and fc+ fly." 
Rut in the case of a larger work, when an arma¬ 
ture is employed (as t for instance, in a bust), this 
armature should be removed by first slicing off, 
with tile thinnest wire obtainable, a piece from 
the haek of the head. In the maimer as shown in 
Fig* 50. 

When this piece 1ms been removed, anil carefully 
placed aside, cut a second piece down towards the 
base, using a long knife held in a direction to cut 
the clay with a bevel on it, sc anew hat wedge-shaped 
towards the centre. When this second piece has 
bean removed* a third piece, which may extend to 
the bottom of the work, should be cut away, In 
the same wedge-shaped manner (see Fig* r>0) B and 
placed with the other pieces, and she so a El covered 
with a slightly damp cloth, to prevent their drying 
or contracting! or even twisting* before they are 
replaced. 

The work now begins of removing the clay from 
around the upright support and lead piping* which 
you have arranged in the usual way for building 
up your bust* Cure must l>e exercised to avoid 
pushing out or changing the form of the work in 
the front* 

Before you begin this operation of cutting up, 
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the model should have been allowed to get fairly 
atiiY, at all events sufficiently firm to prevent it 
front sinking when some ot the cl ay is removed aiul 
the armature is taken from tlie- inside. Once the 
upright is freed fmia the clay all round, and it is 
aeon that the clay is Arm enough in its consistency 
tn n 1 ui:ii 11 ■uandiMg upright uithoui *uppm-1. ihen 
steadily slide your work on to i\ platform or pedes¬ 
tal built up to exactly the same height ami level 
as the one your work stands upon. This platform 
must* of emii>e, he placid in fronl and close up 
to your model Only a short removal is needed* 
and your work is on one stand* whilst the anuatiu v 
remains on the other. Now continue to remove more 
eliiy, by scooping it out with n round-ended win 1 tool* 
until your work is equally thin all over. 

For a work of life-size proportions, surli as a bust, 
a thhkiless of about three-quarters ot an inch i" 
enough ■ : 11 mI i Ih- taken from the baek mn-t 

be reduced to a similar thickness, due rare being 
taken not to damage the model led surfaces or edges 
at joints* You run avoid such damage by putting 
the pieces down on a soft bed of sacking or cloth, 
or by holding them in the palm of one baud wh ilst 
you scoop out the clay with the other* 

With all parts scooped to a pioper thickness, you 
may start upon replacing the pieces, Axing them 
in such a way that they will not come apart. To 
do this, you should scratch lines on the sides or 
joints through which you have cut. taking tare not 
to come up too closely to the edges and thus de¬ 
stroying the outline where the pieces eome together 
again. 

Having well scratched both surfaces of the joint— 
that is the one on the body of the work and the 
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™ . t,,, tht ‘ P Je ^ to he replaced, us indicated in 
iig.ol—prepare what the [Kilter calls a - slip" of the 
consistency of cream, or a little thicker, in n saucer 
or other vessel, by crushing up some of the dry 
clay of the same colour ns your bust is made of, 
utkI adding to it a little water. Mix this “slip” 
thoroughly so ns to make it free from lumps; then 
pitste some of this mixture on to the ports you have 
scratched, ami put your Xo. 1 bottom piece back 
carefully, moving it about slightly, and pressing at 
the same time a little until you feel it tightening 
by the suction. * 6 

in order not to destroy the modelling on the parts, 
it is advisable to lumdJe them with a knife, or, if 
preferred, a fork, by sticking it into the piece, on 
Its outside or modelled surface, as though you were 
about to toast the inside surface. Tins greatly 
facilitates the replacing of them into their exact 
position, as the piece can thus be handled with 
greater ease* 

You will generally find that these parts find their 
nwu place, especially if a little judgment is used, 
as the surface from which each particular piece 
was cut is varied. Rut extra safety against any 
tear of losing the exact place of the fittings of 
the joints may lie taken by cutting a sharp line 
With a knife m several places across where your 
joint will come (see Figs, 5(1 and 51), these lines 

, mtt< k flt t l lt ‘ vw y beginning and before yon 
liegm to cut away tlin pieces. 

Wlien all the pieces have been replaced, take a 
wooden tool and press f lic end of it into the joints 
fill round, so as to close them and tie the two parts 
more firmly together. You will then find a little 
hollow groove left where the tool has pressed into 
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The Bust asp the Pieces hollowed oft 
to as Equal Thicks ms all over 

Nothing now rrni4in> hut to rtmiivc the upright prg P cruaH-pleee* md Jenil piping, 
after which the pieces l T -j ami 3 are replaced and the whole left to dry slowly. 
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these joints. It may la? nn eighth of an inch* or 
uiBirt', deep in some places, and perhaps the same 
width, though with experience you will make it 
less. 

Xow take some clay, of a slightly harder eon- 
-Sisteiun than your model, anil Mil these grooves* 
The chief reason for using a slightly harder or 
staffer day is, that when the work is fired, the 
iwhit shows so much less than if it had been of 
a sot ter consistency. Moreover* if soft clay is used, 
it naturally contracts more, and it is therefore likely 
to leave a crack or opening. 

Having filled in nil these* joints, you will see that 
a little modelling is required across the surface, 
which Ims become slightly rubbed or lost. Anil 
with this done, nothing remains but to leave your 
work to thy slowly, and, as evenly all over as 
possible. 

W hen + after a few days, it shall have become 
sufficiently stiff to handle, it may be raised upon 
tuo pieces of wood to allow the air to get under- 
ueath r and inside, so that it will dry more speedily; 
hut under no circumstances should it at this stage 
be burned, or the work will crack ami twist. 

A small hole should he bored in the top, say about 
a quarter of an inch in diameter, to let out the 
moisture; and this hole should not be filled in again 
until your work is hack fmm the kiln* as this pre- 
vain ion often saves a work from bursting during 
the firing process. 

The great secret of firing works of art, such as 
those a student of modelling or sculpture would re¬ 
quire to have done, is that they should be given a 
hdnw and soft tiring, which means little contraction 
and less fear of twisting, warping, bursting* or cluing- 
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ing in their dm pc. It is therefore desirable to give 
them almost the softest firing possible, just enough 
only to change their colour anil consistency from 
raw clay to terra-cofcte, unless the work in intended 
to hr placed m the open ain in which case it will 
need a harder firing, so that it may stand the test of 
the weather, our own variable climate Wing especially 
destructive alike to sculpture in stone mid in terra- 
cot til. 

But whether the work be intended for exterior or 
interior purposes* whether it hr realistic or decora¬ 
tive* the principles of preparing and drying work 
which is to become terra-cotta are practically the 
same* the only difference being that the one which 
has to stand the weather is tired harder than the 
other and contracts more. For this reason allow¬ 
ances most he made from the first for this difference* 
more especially if the work is designed to tit into a 
particular and liiidled space or given framework; 
for terra-cotta is not a material that can be added 
to or cut away, as bronze may be. by having an 
extra baud soldered on to it here and there, or an¬ 
other portion filed down* So the greatest care is 
needed to allow of correct shrinkage, which varies 
from about to J** *-*■ {rinn * lie wet clay state to 
the time when it leaves the kiln, Of course, the 
harder the tiring the greater the contraction, and 
rice iwad. When the exactness of contraction is a 
matter of great importance, it is advisable to consult 
with the person from whom you get the clay, as 
some clays contract more than others, and in every 
instance when sending a work to the kiln, impress 
upon the fireman or foreman of the factory the im¬ 
portance of his giving your model only the firing you 
wish and nothing more* 1 have seen many works 
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absolutely spoilt by a too hard tiring, in spite of in- 
structions having been given previously to avoid 
tins. 


KEPRO111'<LT[OKS OR RE1'LIL’AH [X 
TKRltA-OtWTA 

Should you have more than one copy of [lie same 
n urk to make, a pEeee-mouid in plaster of the original 
wiN be required; and with can? many copies cai* be 
taken from this mould, more especially if the vlav 
employed is smooth and free from grit or sand, 
though il will l)o found that an admixture of burnt 
' lay ground to a grit, or snnd will be good for large 
w orks. This sand you can get mixed with the clay 
to any proportion which you may desire by the 
people from whom you purchase your clay. Even in 
the case of ordinary modelling day, the addition of a 
little sand or grit lias its uses when you are model- 
ling a large work, \\ ltli it the surface never becomes 
IIS “tight or close as with pure day. Again, it is 
lighter—an importtmt consideration when a large 
work is undertaken. Clay with sand in it works an 
miieli quicker for use. Then again, it being less 
lough, lends itself more freely to cutting or carving : 
although it must he well mmembeared that for a 
small work and for a highly finished surface the freer 
il is from any sign <d grit the better. For various 
reasons, a piece-mould From which you w ish to take 
repheas in day need not be made of so many piece* 
as one from which you may have to take replicas in 
plaster. Piaster will not give as day will: plaster 
swells, or expands, whilst clay contracts so much Hint 
il will fall from the mould, or leave il of its own 
accord, il allowed to get hard enough. On the other 
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hand, if it were a planter replica which you are about 
to take, the least undercut ting imaginable in the mould 
would resist all efforts made to remove the cant or 
separate the two without breakage* In some instances 
almost the? whole of a mask in n day squeeze will 
leave the mould without mueli “pulling 1 ’ or injury to 
it T so that it will be easily seen few mould-pieces are 
required in a head. We speak of a squeeze in day 
as 4 * putting/ if it drugs by reason of much under- 
rutting, and i> put out of form in some of its detail 
or whole in the process; hut hi eases when only a 
little portion of the detail has "pulled" it can almost 
invariably be pressed hack into its exact position 
again without in any way destroying or changing the 
modelling indeed, tlist any "pulling" has occurred 
need not be discernible* When removing a squeeze 
from a mould, discretion must be used in lifting or 
taking it away, and in such a direction and in such a 
way as to ewe the "pulling* 1 as much ns possible. It 
will 1 h* found that in taking a squeeze of a mask from 
a mould which may be lying flat on a table, any pull¬ 
ing will be lessened if, when lifting this squeeze out 
of the mould* you will do so a little horizontally (at 
the same time ns lifting it upwards) towards the 
chin, the reason being that the undercuts are hori¬ 
zontal. ns in the nostrils and under the brows, when 
the mould is lying flat down* The same method 
should be applied in taking a clay squeeze from the 
mould of a relief* It should be lifted or pulled in 
a direction to humour it with and from the under- 
out ting. 

A very little practice with a simple example on the 
"Hat" will tench you a great deal about the method 
of taking away a day squeeze from a mould. 

In no case should a mould from which you wish to 
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take a flay impression he soaped or brushed with 
shrlhii 1 . a> tli-erlay would adhee© to any such poHfihod 
surf ore. Should, however. this have been done pre¬ 
viously for other purposes, mid should you. now 
require a squeeze from tins mould, it will be possible 
to get one by first applying some French chalk, this 
being dusted well into the mould* mid left there* 

The mould from which yon wish to take a clay 
copy should not he either too dry or too wet. but 
should have just a little moisture jn it. 

In squeezing the clay in the mould of n bust* begin 
from the middle of the front half of the mould* 
u 1 , say by tilling in the nose, pressing iirmlv with 
the thumb and lingei's, and then gradually work¬ 
ing in mi outward direction over the fare and into 
the deep hollows and crevices: press all well In* 
and take particular care that each piece of clay 
which you put in be pressed against the edge of 
the day which has been previously put in* Do this 
thoroughly, ns otherwise Hues will show where the 
two portions have not properly joined together and 
become one. A great deni of pressure is needed to 
ensure the clay getting thoroughly into every detail. 
At tin.? same time equal rare must l>e taken not tu 
break the projecting hits of the mould. 

There is danger of the lingers mid thumbs becom¬ 
ing sticky* and thus pulling up the clay with the 
suction. This may be avoided by keeping lhe hands 
dry. clean* and as far as possible free from clay. 
Constantly keep wiping them with n piece of cloth. 
An even amount of f lay should lie pressed equally 
over all parts to the thickness of about J of an inch 
In a life-size bust. First complete tilling in the front 
half of the mould; then do the same with the back 
half* and Jill up level to the joints in both parts* very 
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cleanly, so that no day overlaps the plaster edges 
am I prevent* tin 1 mould fitting up tightly. 

Before putting the back piece on to the front and 
[ losing up, l>otli the edges of the day which are to be 
brought together should he roughed or scratched, and 
a coating of the same clay made into a "slip" of the 
consistency of thick cream should bo pasted on to 
those day edges and into the scratches, thou the hack 
mould-piece put on it ml pressed tightly to the front 
piece, anti the whole mould tied together with strong 
rope. Then, as far as possible, work the parts to¬ 
gether at the joints from the inside with your hands, 
ami a little day should lx? spread across with your 
fingers. A tool may sen e to roach such parts as can¬ 
not be got at by your hands. When all the joints 
have been worked together, the w hole should be left 
until the body of the clay lias become sufficiently hard 
to support itself with the outer case and mould-pieces 
taken away. Then start by removing the back piece 
and afterwards the top portion of the front case (if 
this has been made in two pieces, which is usual for 
extra safety), and the various pieces over the face will 
now he exposed* and should hi* removed one by otic, 
naturally the top one first, and so on downward* 
until all pieces which belong to this top portion have 
been taken away. l > ut these, as they are taken otT, 
into their i“espiM-tive places in tin- case. If you are 
now perfectly convinced that the clay squeeze is of 
a sufficiently firm consistency to support itself, you 
may remove the final and bottom part of the case, 
and afterwards its mould-pieces one by one, com¬ 
mencing as before from the top. With all these pieces 
away, you may begin to do such work to the clay us 
you wish ; close up the joints by filling in as you 
would do when putting together the pieces ill an 
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origin;! I model whieb it is intended to fire, hy using 
clay of a little- harder consistency tJiun tin- model* 
TIiLonly applies tej tilling in joints, and not to model¬ 
ling or putting clay on the surface. In this Litter 
rase tlu- rlny should he rather softer than the body, 
as otherwise if must get pressed into, instead of 
being spread over* the surface- 

A little modelling over the surface at the parts 
where the pieces came together will be necessary, 
but this need mean merely passing the huger over 
it i and it should be pointed out that if the surface 
is touched at ail, which is almost unavoidable in 
» squeeze from a piere-tiiould, it should be worked 
gently all over, without tin- modelling being neves- 
sarily altered in the least degree. This js done for 
the purpose of getting the work of an equal colour 
throughout when fired, for where it has been touched 
in one (dace and not in another it will vary in colour, 
and appear n little whiter in the parts worked upon, 
A little variety in the colour is agreeable, 1ml you 
should avoid a patchy appearance. If you pass 
gently all over it with your finger slightly moistened 
von will get il Fairly even in lint, but prill-tier alone 
will serve you in this and teach you the different 
effects to be obtained by working a little on the 
surface at the East moment, l>rfore leaving the work 
to dry for sending to the kiln. 

It should hi- remembered that nothing cmi he done 
to change the form after the work has once become 
trrm-rottH+ though much may lie done in the way 
of changing the tone, altering the colour, and im¬ 
proving the quality of surface,, from the very dry 
and porous appearance to n more agreeable effect. 

The tone and the dry appearance of a lerrn-cotta 
cun be changed by nil application of stcariue, or 
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bees wax, and turpentine mixed in the proportion 
of a pioco of wai the size of t% walnut to n pint of 
turpentine. The wax should be rut up in thin 
wafers, put into a tin saurapAu or gallipot, and 
dissolved slowly over n gtt* jut ring* This being 
done, add the turpentine. and put again on the 
ring, with gas very low* Here the greatest euro 
shmild bo taken not to allow any of the turps 
to run down the &ide# of the saucepan or to get 
to boiling heat, when it will throw over the side* 
of saucepan some of the eon touts, which are cfcm- 
yetfmxltj infltttnmabfa* and a 1 most impossible to ex¬ 
tinguish, if once alight* until the whole is exhausted, 
besides which serious personal injury may easily 
arise from this muse, Thereto are the greatest stress 
should lie laid upon the importance of only allowing 
the mixture to warm just to n clear liquid of wax 
and turpentine, A good method for lessening the 
danger when preparing this mixture is t*> place 
the vessel which eon tains it into another and larger 
one partially tilled with water* This water before 
it reaches boiling-]mint will melt the wax sufficiently 
for use, A thin coat of this may then he painted 
with a brush all over the work, which, Ef wanned, 
will receive and absorb the wax better and more 
readily than if the wax were applied to a cold 
surface* Kin mid it be found that the wax dries 
in a whitish scum on the surface of the bust, it is 
a proof that there is too much wax, in which case 
it is necessary to thin it with more turpentine, 
although wanning the term-cotta still more before 
n lire will cause the WAX to dissolve and to he 
absorbed. 

After the hast has l>een painted with several coats 
of the wax, it may be rubbed over with cotton-wool; 
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and when it is 11 l if| e- dry, /.e. when tin? moisture of 
the wax has sunk in, a little French chalk vtm he 
applied with the cot ton-wool and quickly rubbed. 
This will give additional pulisli to the surface if it 
is desired. A further painting with the wax may bo 
applied at any future time if thought advisable. In 
some ins! aiaes a little powder colour nuiy be put 
with the wax and turpentine, which will serve to 
change the colour as well as the quality of the sur¬ 
face of the burnt clay* 

Another method for changing the colour, making 
3 e darker or lighter, is by working up with a palette 
knife some powder colour on a palette, or plate, with 
milk, until every particle of grit is ground out and 
it has the appearance of a smooth puate, Pass this 
through Htn 1 muslin into a cup or lashi, thinning it 
with more milk, so that it may find its way through 
the muslin. When tlii" i" done, add milk until the 
whole has the consistency of something between 
cream a] id milk. Then paint your bust over with 
the mixture. It may lie necessary to give the work 
a second coat, which should he applied by dabbing 
on with the brush rather than painting or spreading 
it, and with very little of the colouring matter in 
your brush at any time. 

It may he found, when tins colouring has dried* 
that the effect is a little too equal all over* but 
variety can quite easily he obtained by mixing a 
little powdered while lead with some of I he colouring 
matter that may he left. This should he passed 
through the muslin in the same way as before. 

A little of tins lighter, and it desired almost white, 
colour can hr drugged over the most projecting parts 
very lightly and sparingly, find will add to the appear¬ 
ance by reason of the hollows being left darker. 
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Milk not only serves to tix any coloured matter put 
oiit but gives tins term-cotta a fatter quality and 
a less poiXHiri effect : besides which it prevents the 
dirt from getting below the surface and into the 
body, mikI such dust as falls on to the mirfaee earn 
be dusted off quite easily or willed with a dump 
apongu. 
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MODELLING IN RELIEF 

Modellinu or 1 carving in relief one of the most 
difficult problems of plastic or glyptic art, and 
requires a long course of irtudy before it cun be 
thoroughly understood and mastered* The fart is 
that, whilst relief modelling is nn art set down oil 
certain principles and one which can only be properly 
worked on a fairly generally recognised scientific 
laisbv it h At the same time an art in which there Is 
more scope ami freedom for the artist to exhibit Ids 
sense of artistic feeling than in a work in the round, 
which is more nearly a copy of actual nature* moulded, 
as it were, to the exact proportion in every part, and 
differing but little, if at all, in form from the actual, 
save in treatment and feeling. 

Relief modelling is like drawing on tin* flat, and 
something mare, with its perspective and other 
immense difficulties, beyond those which you only 
discover as your work progresses* These difficulties 
are iimneasumblo ; and nothing less than constant 
study of the best examples, ns well ns unremitting 
practice in the nrt+ can he of use to you* Hut 1 
purpose pointing out certain prim nr v principles that 
should lie borne in mind, and that will prove of great, 
service from tile beginning mid onwards in your 
efforts to overcome the more difficult and subtle 
problems. 
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Although there are several treatments of relief 
modelling or carving, it is usual to speak of two 
only* namely, Basso (or Bus) and Alto (or limit). But 
these have a very wide range* inasmuch as a bs- 
relief work nmy be any thing in projection from 
background to front surface—a quarter of ail inch t 
or less, to six inches, or more and in the same way 
the alto-relief mix y l>e an inch only, or it may he two 
feet or more in its projection ‘ therefore these terms 
Bus and Alto refer to the treatment rather than the 
actual projection of a work from the given ground 
or wall surface, for the design way be lifted to any 
distance from such a surface and yet be u bus-relief. 
It is, in truth, the projection of surface within the 
contour or contours of any particular part winch 
determines to which order the relief belongs. 

Take, for example, a model of the human face in 
profile* The highest or the greatest projection, say 
the cheek or temple hone, stands out from the out¬ 
line of the m>se T which may lie on the ground surface, 
very considerably, almost as much, perhaps, ns in 
the actual life. Tins* then, belongs to the alto-relief 
treatment. But if the outline of the face and front 
of head be lifted— ill short, the outline all round he 
lifted—up from the ground to nearly the same pro¬ 
jection as the cheek-hone* and the depth of the 
hollows from the projections bo lessened by being 
lilted in and reduced to a minimum, the treatment 
will then belong to the bas-relief order* and inay T for 
all that, appear no less true in effect* 

The tendency in bus-relief modelling is to get all 
the ■ hollows too deep find the projections too high. 

An excellent method of obviating this is to take 
a piece of wood, practically a straight-edge, and draw 
it right over your work, as though shaving off the 
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top surface of the projection* (see Fig + 52). This 
maybe letter accomplished iE a framework of wikh! 
is placed mood the work- Tills framework, which 
should be equal in height to the greatest projection, 
serves as a rest for the straight-edge, and not only 
prevents the modeller scraping too much off any 
partirulai- part, but determines the highest projecting 
parts on the front surface. This is an important 
matter to remendwr, particularly if ill*' work has 
to be subsequently curried out in wood, marble nr 
other stone, for the reason that either of the 
materials mentioned will probably allow of only a 
certain projection of relief* In this ease you would 
know the thickness before beginning the rlay model, 
and work to it accordingly, in order to eome within 
this measurement- 

When a relief bus been built with such n wooden 
framework around it, it is not so likely to get wrong 
in its projection, the framework serving us a per¬ 
manent guide In the clay stage for the measurement 
of al] sides as well as for the projection from the 
ground. 

I have often seen quite good effect* obtained by the 
relief being dropped Mai on its fare upon the floor. 
Of course, with a large work this is not practicable, 
but with a small one that has become lumpy and 
exaggerated in the highest projecting part*, snrli 
treatment 1ms, so to speak, knocked it into better 
and truer relief. 

When 11 student is about to begin a lias-relief 
he should first of nil determine upon the projection 
from the ground, which he intends tile highest part 
to 1h% and then provide himself with a Mill, hoard 
with the framework of wood, as described above, 
fixed upon it K taking care, however* that the board 
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bo made sci that it will not warp. Into this frame¬ 
work the clay should be pressed. The wood will 
thus not only form n boundary line, but, ns 1 said 
before, n limit for the project ions of the relief. It 
is advisable, when filling in these boundary lines 
with clay, to drag across its surface the straight- 
edge, which, whilst resting on either wall, shows: 
when and where the clay bat is level. In this 
manner yon will make sure of nil equal thickness 
nil over (see Fig. 52). Von have now what might 
be termed n flat piece of clay, with a front surface 
which we may regard as the equivalent to a sawn 
front surface of n piece of atone, out of which a 
relief hus to lx* carved* You will begin now by 
drawing upon this clay surface iii outline your design, 
or the subject you may choose to copy- When this 
has been done fairly accurately, you wiil start by 
cutting or scraping down your background and 
setting bark such planes (see Fig, 52) us should he 
lower in relief* gradually getting one plain- behind, 
and lower than, the other, until you have the relative 
planes set back in the relief just as they ttppear in 
the original, leaving the top or front surface to form 
the greatest projection, and the part which is fur¬ 
thest away from your line of sight in the original, 
the lowest in relief in your work. The difference of 
projection from the front surface to the part in 
lowest relief may be very little T perhaps not more 
than half an inch, whereas in the original the dis¬ 
tance may be anything from the nearest point to you 
to that of the furthest distance {see Figs. 53 and 54). 

This, the first stage with which I have dealt, has 
treated of the setting back and relative position of 
the several plant's. 'Hie next thing to consider is 
the movement and change of projection from the 
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"round aurfn to erf the outlines, and the planes which 
give ii certain fulne&s im the surface, or body, into 
which further detail will eventually he introduced; 
hut the varying outline Und the projection of one 
part relatively to another is a most important matter 
to bear in mind. for when this is thoroughly well 
mastered, a relief ran be quite beautiful and yet 
its surface in and between such outlines have scarcely 
any modelling or form. 

Indeed, these surfaces may be absolutely flat* as 
some of our earliest examples show* or damaged, 
as in the ease of ninny famous antiques, to such 
an extent that everything is quite obliterated or 
rubbed away, whilst the outlines in all tlieir com¬ 
pleteness are beautifully preserved. 

It is the truth in the outlines of the relief works 
of Donatello which gives that great charm to ilie 
Master's work. The drawing and colour in the 
outline is only obtained by the correctness in relief 
of one part to another, expressed with tender touch* 

All the charm and the exquisite modelling and 
drawing on the surfaces would count for little were 
it not for the purity of light and shade in the 
drawing which outlined them. 

I point this out to show that it 1s most impor¬ 
tant for the modelling student thoroughly to master 
drawing on the flat* always remembering that an 
outline is ever varying in its colour and direction 
or movement* ever losing itself behind* or coining 
in front of* another part; that it is at one time 
nearer to the eye than at another; that one muscle 
is crossing over another, and sometimes over and 
round the body, and Mint they are not all banging 
down the figure like a lot of ropes* which would give 
an equal projection of outline throughout* and which* 
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if modelled in relief* would mean that the entire 
outline, to he a correct copy, must lie an equal diw- 
tauce or height from the background at every point. 

Imagine the monotony and crudity of sueh a work,, 
and the uselessness of the most careful modelling on 
the surface within such an outline! 

It must not. however* be thought that in relief 
work drawing is confined to the outline only, for 
there is much and very important drawing required 
in the detail on the surfaces* even though in a very 
low relief this i* quite subtle, so much so that it is 
only to lie seen when placed in certain lights* A 
relief should he worked in the light in which it is 
intended ultimately to he seen* when this is, possible, 
and when it I ms been designed for some particular 
place and not done merely as a study for practice. 
Even in the latter case you should, when working 
upon it* place it so as to got the light mid shadow 
as you wish them; although it is advisable to change 
the position of your work from time to time, during 
progress, viewing the different effects under different 
lights. 

11 will be found that under one light, that which 
was a shadow has become a light, mid rt'ce rersA ; hut 
the shifting of your work from one place to another, 
at different times, will enable you to model such 
parts as could nut be seen in the previous lighting. 
I h iniatclv you will get it hack to its original place 
and lighting, and discover how modi remains to be 
done; and you will set to work upon it with much 
fresh ness, getting with more freedom much that you 
have been striving after, overcoming that staleness 
which had dismayed you before moving into other 
lights a feeling which must he got rid of at any cost, 
it stultifies your best efforts, depressing and dis- 
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huiirtenmg yuu, tin though some blight had fallen on 
the work in hand, making it flat* stale, and unprofit* 
nlile* utid lilling the heart with distaste for the lulnuir 
of the hands. Bat remove your work and see it 
under another and changed aspect, and it will prove 
nn invariable rare; inspiration and enthusiasm will 
come to you afresh* and no longer will your labour 
seem in vain, or the work void, dull, or uninspired, 
< >r + should this not alter the state of your feelings, 
leave the work, go for a long walk, or vistl some 
museum and get into the presence of those mighty 
examples of sculpture, deathless and beautiful through 
all ages* If these things are of no avail to cure you* 
go to bed* for no amount of time spent on a work 
on which you are not keen cun produce any good 
result. 

Relief modelling in not like a work ill the round, 
where, by turning your model, you cun yel at any 
moment an entirety fresh view to renew your en¬ 
thusiasm when you have become shirk on one view. 

l'(> to the present l have dealt more esjwcially 
with one kind of relief, namely, a fairly high Imis- 
relief, sue] i as ish shown in Fig. 5 1 , where l he planes 
were cut down and very decided; but there is tho 
very low relief, the high or alto relief, and the 
treatment of relief which is both high and low, as in 
ornamental or decorative work, all of which require 
a different method of treatment and cannot bu rut 
down in the manner I have explained, but should 
1)0 built, or modelled up. from the background. 

Xmv lot ns Lake the very low relief. This, when 
sketched in on the day background, should grow 
up very slowly, first by day being spread in the 
required form over the parts which arc to be in 
greatest projection, and the ground work being left 
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to servo for the lowest parts, as shown in Fig. 50, 
until you have your projection all put in fairly 
correctly* Then you may spread clay on the lowest 
parts. Fig* 57 p and then proceed to the intermediate 
planes, leading up to the top or highest projections, 
Fig, 58, 

One important thing to be remembered is, that 
every part must be of some degree of relief from 
the ground, and relatively correct one part to the 
other. An error very frequent with students work¬ 
ing at low relief is, that they dig or cut into the 
background until one or other part is below the 
surface. In the finest examples of relief work this 
never occurs \ and* for this reason* t am not sure 
that the student, in first beginning to do low relief* 
would not do better model ling direct on a board 
or other firm surface for a background* instead of 
working on n soft clay slab* except that a clay 
model in low relief would dry and crack and then 
fall off. Indeed* the method is not practical, al¬ 
though it is followed sometimes on a slate or a 
piece of glass, and invariably with small work on 
n plaster slab the surface of which has been coated 
with soft-soup to stop its quick suction and yet 
make it sufficiently polished hi cause the Hay to 
adhere* In this tatter ease the day cun be kept 
sufficiently moist it 1 the back of the plaster slab is 
sprinkled with water to keep the model in good 
working condition. 

Then again, many very low reliefs are worked 
in wax on a board or plaster slab; in the hitter ease 
this slab, when quite dry* is given two or three coats 
of French polish, so that the wax will adhere to It-. 
A piece of glass or slate is sometimes used instead 
of the plaster slab. These substances having a 
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MODELLING IN llELIEE 

somewhat |>«>l Lt^l and non-porous surface, the pre¬ 
paration mentioned to hold clay* wax, or plasticine 
is not required. 

Whichever medium he used, or whichever back¬ 
ground la- worked upon, the method and principle 
n | verv low relief modelling are almost the same, 
the chief object being to get mi agreeable unwge- 
uient for I he display of light and shadows, together 
with interesting shapes alike ill the work and mi the 
1 tack ground. 

Xo amount <rf beautifully wrought detail ran make 
a fine work, unless these qualities are in evidence, 
A relief, like almost every other form of art-work, 
should primarily he beautiful at a first general view, 
seen as a whole; and beautiful detail should be 
found, on closer examination, within this whole* 
as an enrichment. What little value have the most 
costly stones set in an ugly shape, except their 
glitter? Any hits of common glass van be equally 
interesting in thi* respect. Therefore relief work 
must Vie regarded, more or Jess, as a design* a 
beautiful arrangement of a something—a bead, a 
figure, an animal, or piece of foliage—on a back¬ 
ground* The student will do well to bear this in 
mind, and ho should ever view his work at a little 
distance away (and particularly remember to keep 
Ids, or her, nose off the day* as common a practice 
as I know of—next to going to sleep over it). 
Constantly keeping on tile move and getting back 
From your work keeps the mind awake, as well 
ns the body, and the faculty of concentration alive* 
It should be remembered that concentration is an 
importufK factor in the making of all great work, 
mid the student exercising this faculty as much as 
possible is bound to develop this power. The student 
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who allows his mind to run astray on side issues, 
when engaged upon a serious work, cannot possibly 
be doing Jiis best. It is therefore fur better for him 
to work alone* or forget that others are with iiiin* 
I dwell upon these points at this moment parlieu- 
larly, though they should honestly apply to all the 
other chapters, but I feel that in low-relief modelling 
then* is generally so little work that does not re¬ 
quire your entire and undivided thought upon it, 
that no earnest student ran afford to luive Ills atten¬ 
tion diverted, or his mind set upon a single thought 
other than that which is direetly connected with 
the work he is engaged upon. In low relief there 
is so little, even from the very beginning* that does 
not call for your entire attention. In other forms 
of modelling there me generally some preliminary 
stages befon 1 tile actual modelling begins ; and often¬ 
times laborious work lias to he done in getting up the 
armature, and in the early stages of building up 
and fixing points, which mu be done more or less 
mechanically. Needless to say. it must lie remem¬ 
bered that these matters require great eure and 
attention, but not the same serious concentration 
as working in low relief, when from the first the 
earliest touches may be almost final, and if not so, 
may I>o of value, and each piece put on* or cut off, 
of some definite purpose. 

Of relief work, generally speaking, it may lie said 
that it is not until you begin a work in the alto (or 
high relief) that any structure other than a board 
m required ; but 111 a high relief of any size at all a 
grout deni of time has often to be given up to 
arranging the armature and framework upon which 
to build your clay* This often occupies days of work 
and uses up an abundance of lead or eoinpo [aping. 
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wood, and sometimes iron rods twisted or bout in 
ihv various singles necessary. 

L do nut propose here to instruct the student in 
work oil a very large scale* but rather to confine 
myself to mves such as ran reasonably be worked 
under ordinary conditions* say as a maximum some 
5 ur 0 feet square, quite large enough for the must 
ambitious student. It is not size that counts, but 
quality* 

We will supiKks*' tliat a student wishes to model n 
high relief of any size within these dimensions, and 
2 *ay + for instance, of a figure subject such as shown in 
Fig. 5ii. He would require to build up an arma¬ 
ture of the kind shown in Fig. fiO P flint i* + supposing 
it to lie a copy of something, or of a smaller model 
of mi original design (which betas carefully prepared 
and built upon n similar, if lighter and smaller, 
armature before venturing upon the larger or more 
ambitious si/e), Then he will first have to provide 
himself with n well-made board, with strong battens 
nailed or crewed at the back to prevent its war pin- 
and fix the whole up m nearly vertical as possible. 
Tins done, he must next begin to fix on (with unite) 
his lend or compO piping in such places and directions, 
ninl hi nt to such shapes, ns required. 14 Butterflies 11 
will also have to l>e hung from the wooden laiekgrouml. 
These, as well as the lead piping, are move especially 
advisable when you are enlarging a work of your 
own design, because of the fact that you will in¬ 
variably find thut your work, when enlarged, does 
not give you quite the name effect or satisfaction as 
it did in the smaller or original model, and thus 
the ease with which the lead japing and the t+ butter¬ 
flies 14 can be hammered in or pulled out, or moved 
in any direction, is most advantageous, whereas 
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li mi ‘I i dillieultv WoLilil be occjisd mrd bv the Lise a 
less pliable mat era* l, should a tdumgc be desired or 
nec^sftiy. 

L have said that n relief upon which you are at 
work should always stand quitch vertically. this 
is extremely important,, except in such n rase as 
when the work is to occupy ultimately, a ini is de¬ 
igned for, any position other than vertical—a slope, 
or tilt forward—when it should la- worked, so far its 
possible, at the appointed angles. 

When the wooden structure and the armature for 
the large work are complete and carefully set up, 
anti each '♦butterfly' 11 bears its correct relative posi¬ 
tion, then the work of building up the elay begins, 
and points ure taken (Pig. 01). 

In high-relief work it is necessary to remember 
from the Hist that richness and fulness of quality 
in the lights and shadow^ are important matters for 
consideration. Well-rounded forms rather than flat, 
play of line, and contrast of planes are qualities 
which tell best, ami subtleties me of less value than 
hi the lower relief. The altorriief is usually a work 
done to \m seen from a greater distance than the 
bas-relief, mid thus the effect should hi* in every way 
stronger, so t hat it may +l tell," 

High relief, it to be plaeed in or on a building at 
any great height, requires a great amount of thought 
iu arrangement as well as Jo execution, for it is the 
commonest thing imaginable to find what limy have 
looked quite an elfretive and fine work in the studio 
utterly changed in appearance, and all f«* .pinlil ii-s 
lost, when placed In its Allotted position. The knees 
of a seated figure may be so arranged as to cut off 
the whole of the upjier part of the figure and leave 
but a shapeless mass to the observer from below; 



When putting mi the clnjr in fhU first it in important that it should to 
sijuc^Ked wvll in totwcvu Ihv wskmI^i lailL^ so thit U will bind round 
thes^u 
















modelling; in relike 

a^iitru a shield or otliBr attribute may be worked 
whh the same result. For this reason the student 
should for ever (during the pn Jgrcss) he looking up 
:it Ills work from ail angle as near as possible like 
the one from wlm-h the work will he seen when 
placed in its position. This applies particularly to 
work designed for a special purpose uiul position, I 
would point out that, 111 modelling a figure seated 
(front view) to bo placed high up, it is advisable to 
let tiie figure be seated much higher, ami the legs 
at a much greater jsIo]h? down from the body to the 
knees, than you would it the same figure were done 
to be seen at a lower plane or level. And avoid the 
extremities, the arms or other parts, to project in 
such a maimer as to cut off or hide from view the 
head or features or such parts us you may wish to 
be seen. In short, let all your efforts be of some 
avail, wherever placed and by whomsoever seen, if 
they are worthy of you, and waste them not on the 
desert air. 
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CHAPTER X 

MODELLING FOR BRONZE, ETC. 


The must permanent material which can he used 
fov modelled, works of art is probably bronze, os it 
resists tho destructive influences of adverse tempera¬ 
ture, as well as the natural decay to which less 
concrete substances are subjected; ns witness those 
works of great antiquity which in a most marvel- 
Lous maimer have remained to ua through countless 
ages, and nre to-day as perfect, in some notable 
examples, as when they came fresh from the creative 
hand of the artist thousands of years ago- 

The material, whether clay, piaster, wax, plasticine, 
or plastique, in which one may work for subsequent 
casting in bronze, matters little in most rases. But, 
I do say, it. is a distinct advantage to use such 
material as most nearly approaches the colour in¬ 
tone of bronze, for it will be obvious to tbe most 
inexperienced that the change in the effect of n 
model worked in white, even to the lightest colour 
in bronze, must be considerable; and such a trans¬ 
formation would, at least, be surprising and, in « 
number of instances, more than likely a disappoint¬ 
ment. For this reason, plaster, being white, is the 
least desirable material of all for modelling a piece 
of sculpture which is to be ultimately H ast in bronze. 
Although it is quite possible that either clay, wax, 
or plasticine may be white, or nearly so, they are 
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a* a general rule of n mu Hi darker time, and more 
nearly approximate the colour of bronze: ImwiiIcs 
whi<'li f the moisture of the elay and the oilmens 
of I lie wax or plasticine make the model witch 
stronger and brighter high lights* while darkening 
the shadows, so that the effect more nearly resembles 
that of bronze. 

A work intended for bronze rails for. and allows 
of, a treatment quite different to that of any other 
material; and this should he borne in mind fill 
through the working. This treatment quite the 
opposite to that of stone, in general us well ns in 
detail. 

Work treated with even unlimited free ness eun In* 
reproduced or rust* in metal without losing its effect, 
or becoming so thin and fragile as to get easily 
broken ; nor need one fear that it may even be 
damaged by handling* A figure in bronze, of hemic 
size, in the action of Hying through the air or soar- 
ing to the skiers, even with an abundance of out- 
stretched etmpery, may have but the toes of one foot 
toui -1 ling the ground to support it. and yet look 
perfectly safe and easy. Were the figure treated in 
the same way in any other material than metal, 
it would appear, mid indeed would be. wrong. It 
would convey the unpleasant idru uf being unsafe* 
even (hough it remained standing up a sufficient 
length of time to be Looked upon and criticised* 

In model ting for bronze or any other metal* there 
are few limitations and many advantages* ±V>r almost 
anything cun he done by the different processes of 
bronze easting; and a work which looks well in ihe 
various stages of progress will generally look In tter 
when east in bronze (that is, of course, if it is worked 
for metal). By tins, it should be remembered, is 
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mem it tlmt a sketch in tiny. Or a work only finished 
in parts and (lie renin inder quite rough, will gain by 
being (‘(inverted into tlmt more durable material: 
for ln’<nine in itself i- quite beautiful with its varying 
| in till.*!, inure especially if proper cart* is taken of it, 
and if it is not left in the bands of the town 
authorities, who receive perhaps a statue oil behalf 
of many ‘'subscribers,'’ and from that moment reuse 
to take any furl her notice of it. save perrlmiiee to 
wash it down ont o during tlloir term of office. Then, 
alas! It is left to grow rented over with mud and 
smoky grime, as though it were of no more artistic 
value than a chimney-stark . an ,l then, what happens? 
The people criticise this mournful and forlorn-look¬ 
ing object by calling it nasty nnmes, when the ex¬ 
penditure of u few pounds n year would reveal to 
I lieiu a lint* piece of art, perhaps a nobly inspired and 
adniirz l 1 >1 v executed masterpiece, 

1 merely point tills out because 1 wish it to be 
known that a bronze, he it small or large, requires 
core and attention, and if these are given its line 
qualities, so far as the metal goes, are quite likely to 
go on increasing. Time tells a beautiful tale on it, 
and ill this respect it has a distinct advantage over 
atone, 

lti i uncivil mg for bronze you mny be very rxart a* 
regards the imitation of different textures or sur¬ 
faces, such as those found ru drapery or the hair. 
Moreover, you can keep your details mueh nearer 
the scale of the original. For instance, sueh things 
as draperies standing away from tlie figure or main 
body, or hair, can lw made mueh thinner: wings, 

I towers, and accessories of all kinds i. he kept imich 

nearer to the delicate proportions of natui’o than 
would he itosslbla in marble carving si thin, indeed, 
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that they would be more tlum likely to break in 
their plaster stage, *-if. when being moulded or m*t 
into plaster, although in this latter ease little harm 
may 1 h a done. Surh breakages can lie easily moiuW, 
or made up* before the walk goes to I he touiuln, 
where lost or damaged luirts may again be touched 
up or finished off. It is even possible to make 
additions to the model in its wax state* 

These remarks apply to work that is being east 
into hrouzc not by the sand process, but by the f *re- 
pcmhtc method, which process is to be regarded very 
highly, particularly for intricate works of not too 
large proportions, which are to have smalt pieces 
projecting from the mnin body of the work; because 
much may lie done* if it is necessary, in the I null 
stage* either at the foundry or at your own studio, 
before the work actually appears in metal. Die par¬ 
ticular wax used by the founder in tin- process is of 
quite a different kind and consistency from ordinary 
modelling wax. and is not easily manipulated without 

some little practice. 

At tins stage of the work, this material enables 
you to do many things which would he extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, in Hay, It is therefore 
advisable mat important for the student to practise 
working in founder’s wax, so as to he a hie to 
manipulate h when the occasion arises. Whilst 
advantage may he taken of these possibilities, it is 
far from wise to place too much reliance upon 
alterations which run be effected in the last stage; 
and it is fatal to leave any experimentalising until 
then. 

Properly speaking* the linal stage should he looked 
upon as a last opportunity for replacing or touching 
up only Lliut which may have got lost or damaged 
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after the model lias left jour studio- If the sight 
of jour work in a new material should happen to 
suggest to you the advisability of certain slight 
changes, then this is a different matter, and you 
may indulge in an experiment. 

Part?* of the work may require sharpening, the 
detail appearing somewhat less marked than in the 
original model; but this may be in appearance only, 
and is accounted for by the dark colour of the was 
which is generally used by the founder. No great 
amount of scraping down or cutting away can be 
done, for it must be remembered that this wax is 
only cast to the thickness of about a quarter of mi 
inch, or less, in a figure of half life-size prnpnrt ions; 
and this thickness represents the thickness the metal 
easting will be, it will be recognised that a work 
in wax of such thickness will natumllj he very light, 
and not only breakable, but liable to warp, sink, or 
change it* attitude by falling over to one or the 
other side, or a little to hack or front, unless it be 
kept in ho cool a place that the wax remains hard 
enough to be in a brittle state, and quite firm enough 
to support itself. To keep it In tins state of rigidity 
in hot weather, or in a hot room, is quite inqwssible. 
It is therefore best, at siu-h times, to let the founder 
follow what is usually Ins custom under such con¬ 
ditions of high temperature; which generally is + 
to Mil in the core with his sand composition, which 
must eventually be done in any case before the 
casting, or the cast, if taken without such tilling 
from a work In the round, would be solid. That 
of course* would never do, for obvious reasons. 

The best means of working on the model, when 
it is in the founders wax. is to keep by your side 
a light <'d candle, ami occasionally to put the steel 
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tool you nut*" b® using into tin" Ihmie, making it 
sufficiently warm just to melt or soften the surface 
where it is touehed. No matter how gixid the wax 
cast may lx*, there is always the seam showing the 
joint of the moulds from which it has been taken. 
This must be removed* if possible* by the artist 
himself* and not left to the founder or, worse 
still, to otic 1 of his assistant*. 

It is a great advantage in the casting of bronze 
h + v the ('irp-pevihit' prowess that, should you desire 
at a later stage to do something more, it can he 
done; and another and perhaps greater advantage 
of this process uver sand, especially in the case of 
a work in the round, that there is no rutting up 
of the original model into many parts and subse¬ 
quent jointing or bmring together. No matter how 
intricate or undercut the work may he. it is quite 
possible to mould it-, mid then to cast it into bronze, 
in one complete whole. More especially is this done 
la every ease where the work Is executed on a small 
scale. 

When the work, either on the flat, in relief, or in 
the round, is of hemic size, or even larger, or when 
it is very simple 1 in treatment and without much 
small undercutting, then, but for the fact that it 
does not pass through another stage which permits 
your working upon it before the likial casting, the 
sand process has its ad vantages over that of the 
“ lost wax*" 

In modelling for hrouze, it must l.x> ramemhered 
that though anything may be transformed into 
metal, artistic consideration* impose sir let limita¬ 
tions, 1 mention this in older to point out that 
although the process allows of much greater free¬ 
dom in the treatment or modelling, it should not 
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\u a abused to the point of coarseness, carelessness* 
or ragged ness in workmanship. 

Again. cxtiuvugniio© in attitude movement, and 
treat incut. of detail* ns well us of masses* is an error 
into which one can easily fall in working for metal, 
but ope which should lie most careful h avoided, 
otherwise your work will look M noisy/ 1 cheap* and 
restless—faults far tou common in many work?* In 
bronze, and especially noticeable in the works of 
some foreign sculptors. The grotesque has its un¬ 
doubted place in sculptural art. ns in any other, as 
witness tile leer of a Bacchus, the tUahleri*' of a satyr, 
tile horrid grin on the Bps of a demon: but true art, 
no matter in what n inter in I, and no matter what 
subject, should be peaceful and not disturbing* The 
aV)normal in ait is usually the abominable, and, for 
the most part, is only sought and practised by those 
whose chief desire seems to he to shock decent sus¬ 
ceptibilities. and to enjoy the brief and scandalous 
notoriety produced by their works. 

The wildest, fiercest animal, no- matter bow realisti¬ 
cally treated* should not inspire the beholder with 
fear or terror, so that he would fly from it T but, as 
nn example of the power of art, should li\ for ever 
the savage l>eauty. the strength and the ferocity* 
which inspired the artist to its exempli Heat ion. 

Generally speaking, in modelling for bronze it 
should be remembered that a broken surface re¬ 
produces better than one closed, or wlmt is termed 
* b tight" or "dose,” for the reason that it enlleets 
a greater variety of colour in the metal, and keeps 
down, or breaks, wlmt would probably be a more 
polish ml or miirbiedike surface with a number of 
unduly large patches of high lights: although this 
remark dues nut hold good if a work be finished 
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aa a master would finish it, ns is shown by the 
wonderful bronzes of the Japanese. Vet in the 
case of the Japanese bronzes, it will be luirod that 
the plain or smoother surfaces are but rarely hirgt* 
in size, and are frequently in juxtaposition to more 
broken parts. 

In abort, it will clearly 1*‘ seen that the hammered 
or beaten surface of metal is distinctly more interest- 
iug than the quality which is found on the surface 
of an object turned on a lathe, in the same material. 

Nothing ran he more unsatisfactory or unlike any¬ 
thing in nature than the tight surfaces on the cheap 
statuettes in bronze, which are to bo seen in the 
windows of our ordinary shops where they sell any¬ 
thing but art products, and which are the delight 
of the uneducated lower middle classes, who lore 
“ ornaments." 

So uninteresting are these pseudo-bronze arrange¬ 
ments ns to suggest that only a lathe, and good 
sandpaper afterward* could have produced such 
cold, unsympathetic stuff. Limbs ami bodies alike 
show no suggestion of the modeller’s surface work, 
technique, or manipulation—if, indeed, there ever 
was any such suggestion when it left ins I muds. 
And this in the face of the fact that it is one of 
the huge advantages °f having a work in metal, 
that the minutest imprints of tin- lingers can be 
reproduced ns sharp ns in the original. 

All these raii mthe have a value oil the tui riace ot 
the metal, and the student w ill do well to study 
quality of surfaces when modelling a work for bronze, 
and to learn how to make such surfaces interesting, 
rich, and free from monotony. Larger empty, or plain 
pieces are not of as much value in metal as they may 
be in marble or other atone. In bronze, a pu ce of 
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drapery may be as fliekery or flashy us the tongue 
of u serpent appears, and yet look nail: hut not so 
ia marble. There ore some things which ore dis¬ 
tinctly suitable for execution in metal, but are im¬ 
possible nr bad in other materials, ami rive eeratl. 
And therefore it should lie the purpose of everybody 
practising the art of modelling, or sculpture, to 
acquaint himself with these di f Terences; for often 
does a work lose inueh of its artistic value from 
being either improperly considered during its crea¬ 
tion, or from being reproduced in the material for 
which it is least suitable. Experience tenches inueh : 
hut close observation and the study of the good ex¬ 
amples in our museums and galleries will help, surely 
ami speedily, to teach the treatment and surfaces 
which are of use, ami the qualities to he obtained ia 
metal. 

Contrast these with the efforts obtained by appro¬ 
priate treatment of marble or other stone. Compare 
their values, not only in the mass, hut in detail; and 
you will, by experience, arrive at the relative values 
of alt materials. 

Again, by bronzing, or tinting bronze colour (in a 
way pointed out to you in mint her chapter), one or 
more of your studies, you will team to know, approxi¬ 
mately, the particular parts that suggest themselves 
as being right for iimtal; and you may further ex- 
peiintent on such parts as seem wrong, and colour 
or bronze over those parts again, to see if they have 
Iwroiau more nearly metallic in character or work¬ 
manship. 

Such experimenting is often a most valuable object 
lesson, and practically indispensable, when it is pro¬ 
posed to cast the work in bronze. But in the latter 
case such experiments are best made on an extra east 
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of the, same work in fluster* If you have none hy 
you, it ik quite worth the slight extra expanse to 
biire n second cast made in plaster for this purpose* 
it the work be worth costing into the actual metal. 


THE PHQOESS OF CASTING INTO BHOXZE BV 
THE ViHE-PEIitrtJE METHOD 

The Clre-penhir or lost wax prove** of listing in 

bronze is the .. which wan practised by Benvenuto 

Cellini and his contemporaries when they wished to 
reproduce their models m metal, and there is no 
doubt in my mind but that this method, so much 
adopted by the Italians, and called by them C era 
pertiwtat is the best means of converting into bronze 
l\ model which has many intricacies and much midor- 
cutting. nr a work which lias tree pieces —Le, pieces 
standing out or away from n body or mass* though 
attached to it. But whether it is as good a method 
as the sand process for large work, depends to a very 
great extent upon the niTiingeniont and treatment of 
the subject to be cast. 

For heroic and colossal work which haw not an 
abundance of undercutting, free pieces, or intricate 
iht ail, (hi* sand process, cannot well he surpassed. 

To obtain a bronze by the Cire perdue process* yon 
most supply the founder with a copy in plaster ot 
the work to be cast* though in some instances the 
clay model, after it has become stiff or firm m con¬ 
sistence, will serve ; luit there is always a risk in derid¬ 
ing to the foundry a Hay model, which is. as you will 
know, so very fragile that your original may quite 
easily get broken, especially if it has any delicate 
semi-detached parts. 

With a work which is not more than two or three 
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in height and width, and one which is quite 
simple in arrangement mid treatment, or with a 
simply treated work in relief, and where it is necas* 
stirj' to save the extra outlay of a pound or two 
ioi 1 easting into plaster, the founder will with fair 
safety make his model direct from the clay. 

hi any ease, the work, he it either in clay or plaster, 
is given In the first Instance n coating or two of 
slieUae (French polish) hy the founder; In- then pro¬ 
ceeds to make a gelatine mould over It (lit the same 
way as described in the chapter on Gelatine Mould¬ 
ing), except where the work is of large proportion; 
then a plaster piece-mould is made. A wax easting 
is taken from this mould, of the thickness which the 
bronze cast will 1>e when it is made, such thickness 
varying according to the sifce of the work. In n life- 
si/,e figure it would be something about J of an inch, 
nr a little more, throughout. 

Before the wax f asting is removed from the mould* 
i he founder fills it with a special composition of brick 
dust xl ml plaster, made to a paste consistency with 
water; this forms the mould, so to speak, of the 
inside of the wax, and is called the k Uarv fr ; it also 
serves to support the wax c ast when it is taken from 
the mould, and also prevents it from twisting or 
changing in any way from the effect of heat* as it 
would hi- liable to do in hot weather. 

When the brick-dust composition has become 
sufficiently set, the outside mould is taken away to 
expose the wax easting; to this easting some touch* 
ing up may perhaps he necessary, and this by the 
sculptor himself; and if it be a work in the round, 
the seams, formed by and where the mould-pieces 
tome together, will require to bo removed. 

The founder next arranges bis pins, duets, air-jels. 
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and runner*. The pins are little stick® or straws of 
in>n (their thickness niul length varying according 
to the size of the work), and are used for passing 
through the wax at different points, mid ml a the 
composition core, the ends being left to project a 
little way outside the front wax surface, so that they 
will be' embedded in the com pus it ion brirk-dust 
covering when this is put on the outside surface nf 
the work. The purpose of these pins is to hold the 
inside composition or core and outside composition 
mould in their proper relative places or positions 
when the wax has been melted out. as explained o 
little later. Without these pins the core could, when 
the wax is removed, easily tumble over to the sides 
of the outer mould, and your bronze, when cast, 
might have no thickness at all in some parts, and 
too much ill other places. 

The ducts are straws or pins, so to speak, made ol 
wax, and these are placed from the body or othei 
mass to the extremities of all extended part, Such as 
to the lingers of an extended arm. anil set '*■ h> make 
channels through which the metal may l»i*» *nul 
feed such parts, ns well as its (the metal) pa®mg 
down the main aperture of the urni -he-, say, through 
the shoulder. These ducts also serve as passages 
through which the air can he driven, and llms assist 
the metal in running up into these tips. _ 

Next the air-jets are arranged: these are placed m 
different parts of the work, and are extended far 
enough to project above and outside the outer mould, 
when this is made, so that the air in the mould will 
bo driven through them when the molten metal is 
poured ill. 

Thr runner ai roll id wax thicker and lon^oi 
than the ones already spoken oft this, when melted 
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away, forms the aperture through which the itioUcu 
metal is poured. 

When all these straws of wax are placed on the 
work the outside con s posit lull mould is made. and 
the top of the runners and vent jets alone stand 
exposed a little above the surface of this. 

rhe mould is now left to dry ami get firm, and is 
arranged in the pit. If is then built around with 
tire-bricks to form a kiln, and afterwards fired or 
baked until the wax is melted out of it, and it is 
absolutely freed from moisture. Next the bricks are 
removed and the mould is parked all round with 
sand* to hold it tlrm when the metal shall be 
poured in. 

Hy this time the mould may have moled down to 
sueh a heat ns the founder thinks proper for the 
next operation of pouring in the molten metal. This 
the founder alone is able to tell s it is u matter 
requiring great judgment. 

The molten metal is now poured quietly in to Mil 
a]I the parts left vacant by tin? Cii^j}erdne (lost wax), 
arid there is now nothing to do but to wait for h to 
cool; it may l>e a mutter of days in a work of big 
dimensions. 

V\ hen the metal is eoo led down, the foundin' watches 
anxiously the. removal of the outer moulds, which 
have become .somewhat softer by the firing, hi 
quite a short time these are knocked away and the 
easting is exposed with its network of pins, ducts, 
air-jets, and runners; these urn removed by saws 
and chisels, and it well done leave no truce of t heir 
having existed. 

The work is now cleaned in n weak bath of sul¬ 
phuric arid, and eventually in n bath of clean water. 

Further touching up may be done with small 
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chisels and riffle&t perhaps, by the sculptor himself, 
iiikI then comes the question of colour* 

It may be the -sculptor prefers to have his work 
in its natural colonr+ just as it came from the mould ■ 
or it uniy lie lie wishes it with one or other parti¬ 
cular patina which will be obtained through the 
effect of various weak solutions of acids—muriatic 
arid* cyanide of potash, sal-ammoniac, and other 
chemicals being used. 

A bronze enst in its natural colour, as it comes 
from the mould, will improve greatly in its appear¬ 
ance through the effect of the atmosphere upon, it, 
and an almost daily wiping over with the hands, 
will assist it, there being a just sufficient oily 
moisture from the flesh to be of service. 

SANI> CASTING 

I ei last ing fi work by the sand process, more par¬ 
ticularly one which may be in the round* there is less 
risk of its being nut of the plumb, fulling over to one 
side, twisting, or warping, even when the greatest 
Cure is exercised, than there is by the waste whx 
method; for it will lie easily understood that a work 
such ns a figure in the round* wit Si little but a thin 
bearing nt the base, as across the ankles, and with a 
big muss above, ran easily fall a little to one side, or 
backward or forward, when in Its wax stage, unless 
it is very carefully supported ami propped, and has a 
core inside it* 

The sand used by the founders is one rich in loam, 
and when ground it is made sufficiently moist to 
make it cling together without breaking apart. V 
^parting dust" (generally a hrickdust) is used to 
prevent one piece or core from adhering to another. 
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In some instances the sand-casting process is less 
castSy than the Cire-penlue (waste wax) nmtliQiL 

The making of n sand mould Is similar to that of 
a plaster piece mould, where (ns ! have said In the 
chapter oil mould-making) a uumVr of pieces are 
made, each separately, at such purls of the model us 
are undercut, mid the whole of these pieces covered 
with an outer rase or shell. I 1 Ids shell, when re 
moved, serves to hold nil the pieces, which fire taken 
oil one by one and put into their respective positions. 

It Is practically the same with making a sand 
mould for bronze casting, except that sand is used— 
that is to say, crammed in—In place of piaster, tea 
make the pieces, or, as tlie founder calls them, the 
♦‘false enres," and also the shell. Around this shell 
there is placed an iron "mould box/ 1 as ii is called 
when used for a small work, and “mould frame 
when for a large work* and this is fitted together 
with pins and lugs, after which more sand is rammed 
in to hll this " mould box” until the level of the top 
is reached. 

Where a mould is to he made over a work (or part 
of a work) in the round, it is necessary to do it in 
two (or in ay he more) sections, a hack and n front set 
of false cores, and a back and a front shell to hold 
these. When one section is complete the whole (the 
mould and model) is turned right over bodily, and 
the mould ( ,+ false cores" and shell) made on the 
other side in precisely the same way, though it may 
require fewer or more “false cores” according to 
the amount of uudrreuttmg. When this side lias 
been made the mould is divided l>y first taking off 
the Iron mould boxes., then the shells, and eventually 
all the 11 false cores " ; the latter are then put hack into 
their places in i heir shell'. The plu^ier nmdel now 
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placed on one side, end the “core" is next made, 
with an iron framework inside it for strength and 
support. Tills “core* is practically n replica in sand 
of the mode), and is formed by stuffing the two 
whole moulds with sand, and afterwards closing 
them together; then the “frame boxes," “shells/’ 
and “false core" pieces are again removed in the 
name manner as before, and you have your model, so 
to speak, in sand, with its “lanterns'” or tubes inside 
it. each jnsf extending outside at one end to allow 
the gas to escape when the molten metal is poured 
ilk. The whole of these parts, i.& the “shells," the 
“core," and “false core" pieces, nre then placed in an 
tsven to dry : and when thoroughly dried are removed 
from the oven, and then a thickness is pared (or cut) 
off the “core" (sand model) equally all over; this 
thickness which is removed will form the thickness 
of the bronze when the casting is made. 

The whole mould is again carefully put together 
with the “core" inside it, the Iron “mould boxes 3 ' 
pul round, and these securely pinned up with strong 
steel screws; the mould is then ready for the molten 
metal to he poured into it. 

Through the core" two rods have been placed at 
right angles. Those rods reach through some little 
distance into the “false cores.” anti serve the purpose 
of keeping the “core" in its exact position in the 
mould, for it is obvious that with the thickness pared 
oll\ it would otherwise move about* and cause the 
casting to he thicker hi one part than in another, 

Eh sii)os t!lose two in n i pierrs, other stub 11 bra 1 aclies 
called “Gits" or “Gets" are put inside the “core" 
to serve ns feeders to various parts of the mould* 
through which the metal can pass as well as the air 
or gas. 
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A basin is put over (he mould at a place whore 
mi aperture has 1r*cii hihiIo throu^t) which thpKH'ltui 
metal tan run. In tills* hasiii there is a plug with a 
long iron handle, which U surrounded by loam, to 
prevent the molten metal from coming into contact 
with the handle* 

When tin* met elI is |ioui l ch 1 into the hiisiiu the 
is withdrawn, the metal enters the mould, and the 
easting is formed. 

After sufficient time for cooling has been allowed, 
the work of removing the mould is begun by chop¬ 
ping it a wav, ami in a short tune the model, or 
that portion* of the model which has been cast, is 
exposed in its bronze form, mid nothing remains 
hut to remove the “Gets" (the workmen call thorn 
the “Gits”), the feeding tubes, &e. 

This portion, if it be a part of A whole, is laid on 
one side until the other portions are made, when all 
pieces are riveted together, the joints dosed up. and 
you have your model in bronze, cast by the sand 
process 

Instances have been known where a life-size horse, 
with its head, tail, and legs on, has been east in 
one piece. Although it is possible, this heroic method 
of procedure is not considered advisable. and. nioi e- 
over, it is far more costly than when the casting is 
done’ in parts. 

Casting by the sand process Is In general much the 
saaie as by the lost wax, excepting that in the sand 
method the sand mould into which the molten metal 
is mil is made direct from the plaster model. 

This method generally necessitates the model living 

put u.p into more pieces than in the r/ir-p'nlin [>!'»' 
cess, and the work is seldom cast as a whole, being 
made in parts, it is joined together afterwards, 
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which is done ho skilfully by the best founders that 
an y sign of joining is imperceptible, 

T H I v ELECTROTYPE DEPOSIT 

The electrotype process gives you the most exact 
reproduction of your work in metal* the minutest 
details imaginable Wing brought out in facsimile; 
and the whole work does not suffer through con¬ 
traction. ius it does by the casting method. 

An electrotype deposit can only he 1 made in pure 
metal whereas in the casting process an alloy cun 
be used in proportions of copper, tin. and vine; and 
this alloy possesses a quality which appears to have 
more life in it than the pure metal has; hut for 
perfect accuracy of reproduction the deposit method* 
when well done* cannot be equalled* and hi durability 
it is said by some people to be equal to east work* 

Many of the statues and public monuments abroad 
are electrotypes, and are said to be of the same sub¬ 
stantial thickness as castings. 

Deposits of the ordinary class are despised chiefly 
on account of their thinness, but there is no difficulty 
in making them to any thick ness, and the cost com¬ 
pares most favourably with that of work carried out 
by other processes. 

The manner of obtaining a reproduction by this 
deposit method is by taking n mould either of 
gutta-percha or other pliable material from the 
original model la some instances the mould is 
made in pbister, which then undergoes :i treatment 
to harden it. 

The mould or negative is next rented with a 
preparation of plumbago or black-lead. and placed 
in a bath where the metal is deposited into it* 
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Quite a large work mil lie mud* m two pieces only, 
so ill at there is but one scum or joint to rinse when 
lho two inci'Cs are put together. This is by 
of I Ini- mould being made of a pliable material. which 
will stretch, and thus rmi be pulled it way easily from 
the deposit. Even whore there arc portions which 
may be much undercut, the parts come together 
so beautifully that little difficulty is experienced in 
hiding the joint when it is soldered together; and 
this Is done in such n way that it is impossible of 
detection when linishtnL 

1 have seen things made by this process which 
have been regarded us marvellous eastings; and but 
for the closeness of surface, exactness of reproduction, 
the less clear ring when tapped, and the want of 
variety of surface patina, they could not be distin¬ 
guished by the most experienced from castings. 

Surely the first tiling nn artist wants, when de¬ 
sirous of having his work in a permanent materia I, 
Is a facsimile reproduction of Ids work, for all other 
matters are secondary to true form In sculpture 
nr modelling. Bur 1 should like to siiy that, pro- 
vided you get this by the cast process, then it has 
qualities which the deposit of pure metal does not, 
to my mil id, afford. 

When it plaster mould has been used, it Lias to 
be chipped nway from the electrotype deposit. 
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MAKING A MODEL IN CLAY TO BE CARRIED 
OUT AFTERWARDS IN MABUhE OK OTHER 
STONE 

it is very necessary for tin? student to make u chiv 
inn wtt-l of his design before* attempting the more 
ambitions work of earring it in marble or stone* 
tt in a costly experiment for the amateur to learn 
Ids mistakes on n block of marble, Fur hotter to 
moke n rare fully thought out model in etay n and 
Wrestle with nil the difficult lew of proj^frifliis* joint 
linos, &e P> in a plastic material, than to start the 
earring direct from, say* a crude nr imnmturc- 
drawing, which can never, even nt its best, fully 
indicate the effect of the heights and projection** 
sought after. 

Now* in preparing this model, there ore two im¬ 
portant factors* to be considered (apart from the 
design). The lirst Is the material in which the 
carving is to be carried out s the second in the 
position the executed work is to occupy * 

At first sight, a student might question the neces¬ 
sity of worrying alumt the material until the model 
is tnndei hut this is a most important point to 
l>e home In mind right from the very beginning. 
Theiefore he should make tip his mind whether 
the work is to be carried out In marble or soft stone, 
and if in stone, what stone? For these materials 
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have their practical Ihnituiimis, and that which is 
suitable fur marble may be quite unsuitable for 
stone* mu I vice irr#cL And again, stone# vary so 
mueh that a model applicable to a fine stone like 
Ealli stone {Carshain Down for preference) would 
be utterly impmctieiihU* ill a harder stone such as 
Kettun, or lied Mansfield stone, 

I feel the importance of this so much* having seen 
many very interesting models quite wasted by being 
translated into the wrong material, that for the 
guidance of the beginner I have thought it best to 
give here u brief summary of a few of the more 
popular stones, and to indicate tlieir -capabilities :— 

Ki:n Maksfxxi/d (from Nottingham)* A deep 
roseate-brown sandstone suitable for big arrld- 
tertural work* Will not fake fine details- 

Clips ham {from Rutland), A dull cream-coloured 
stone* slightly shelly—useful for and liter turn I 
and monumental work 

KETTOS (from Rutland}* Dark cream colour, suit¬ 
able for n mum unit*. 

IioniaNOTON (from St a third shire). A white sand¬ 
stone* 

Btitilt (from Devonshire). A soft limestone. 

iVnn'LAMi (from the Island of Portland* Dorset¬ 
shire). Whitish -brown calcareous stone— 
serviceable for all purposes, very lined and 
close mid will take a clean finish* 

Foukst of Dean (from Gloucestershire). A sand¬ 
stone of great durability-—wonderful gi^ey- 
hlnrk colour—al ho red and bluish tones (not. 
recommended for small detail). 

Rath Stone (from Wilts and Somersetshire). A 
pleasant* easv-working stone. Fifty per rent. 
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easier to work than Portland, but not so 
durable- will take si very tine finish. 

HoI'ton Wooi> (from Derbyshire). Hard and of a 
compact texture, which allows of intricate and 
deli cate mouldings being worked in a very 
sharp and clean state—takes a splendid polish, 
and its colours mage from a creamy dove- 
white to n dark dove-grey- Ii is very durable, 
and is suitable for memorial or other pedestals 
ami decorative panelling* 

Now suppose that the student is going to curve a 
sundial, say* for his garden; it will require a good 
firm stone that will weather well, and he could not 
do better than select a piece of good Portland, 
Provided it tea sound, clean piece, there is no finer 
stone for general decorative work outdoors than 
tikis. 

Let us conclude, then, that the student has made 
his design and selected his material, and that he is 
therefore now ready to make the clay model- 

If the work to be undertaken is of large propor¬ 
tions, it is best to make, first of all, a little sketch 
of it in clay, to scale say 1 or 2 inches to the foot, 
A little model like this is extremely useful, as it 
shows the design in the round, and if it looks well on 
the small scale ill is more than likely to look well in 
the full size. 

A small sketch of this kind in clay is most helpful 
an developing the design; but it is necessary to 
impress here on the student that this little model, 
to la 1 practical ami useful, must he accurately made 
to scale, and the best scale of all is I inch to the foot. 
Hornet hues, it' the work is not large* it could 1st* made 
a quarter of the full size, hut von should never hr ted 
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into making a half full-size model, n very deceptive 
smle for even a professional man : the reason being 
that on this big scale one is apt to model the detail 
as though it were Full size. There is no value in this 
scale at all, mid it is hotter to model direct to the 
proper size than to the half size. Bat for all general 
purposes there is no move satis- 
factory method than the 1 inch 
to the foot. 

The student, having satisfied 
himself that the scale model re¬ 
presents his ideas and design, 
ran then proceed to make a car* 
eass on which to build up the 
full-size model. It is necessary 
here to point out the great 
importance of the model being 
strongly made, so that there 
may be no fear of its col laps¬ 
ing or settling down after it 
has once been started* 

If s as was presumed at the 
start, you have set nut to model 
the ptMlestiil of a sundial, a very 
good way is to take a good 
broomstick as the central sup¬ 
port, bracket out on this the greatest projections, *o 
as to relieve the weight of plaster—Tor much of the 
model can 1>e made direct in plaster, leaving sunk 
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spaces for a clay bed where the ornament occun*. 
It the student looks at the diagram here reproduced, 
he will see how it is piYiposod to turn up the shaft 
where circular on plan by a very simple and priini- 
tivefraethock Make two bearers to carry the roller* 
iiiul at one end of the roller fasten an iron handle 
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for tho purpose of turning the roller Next cut out 
the sections in line, nud hy applying this; zinc 
strickle to the model els it revolver, you will be 
enabled to turn up nil those parts required, taking 
Care to work the strickle to the true centre line of 
the shaft. 

Being now ready to hi I in the ornamental portions 
of your design with day, you first give the plaster 
structure several coats of shellac, to make the clay 
adhere mid to prevent suction. 

From this point the success of the model depends 



&ho*du[£ clcmentiry method of turoNg the shift. 


entirely upon the student's own individual expression 
and iiiterprotution of the design. In all relief work 
it must ho remembered that much depends upon 
the play of light and shade introduced. The same 
design may be interpreted in many ways. There are 
treatments applicable to all phases of work. If the 
Ornament falls on a shaped sect ion, do not spoil the 
outline by excessive undulations; rather keep the 
work up to a Hat general line representing the archi¬ 
tectural outline of the section; and in making a 
model, always model on a day ground; do not, for 
the sake of facility, be led into merely laying your 
ornament ou to a plaster ground. The day will 
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probably crack olf l lit 1 plaster. and one cannot get 
tlie cohesion, delicitey, mid mystery so charming in a 
clay model, but utterly lost if the modeller U handi¬ 
capped by n hard background* 

So much for the model of the sundial, for the com¬ 
pletion of which you have the 
writers si tire rest good wishes. 

Now we will proceed to a 
bigger a iid m«m* architect n m] 
range of work. We will suppose 
that the student, who has learned 
the limits of Ms materials and 
mastered the elementa iy nature 
and demands of simple model¬ 
ling, now desires to grapple with 
modelling for some piece of stone 
carving on a building or monu¬ 
ment, n piece of work that is a 
component part of its adjacent 
architect lire aiul will probably ho 
placed many feel above the eye. 

This demands to he approached 
from a standpoint cpiite different 
to Mint which we Imve before 
Showing the? inucr rore described* 
built up FDu^liIy with In the first place, it must be re* 
l^h*- mcmbered that the work now is 

part of, and yet subordinate to, 
the surrounding architecture. It is a detail that 
must lie discovered; it must not shout, and over¬ 
whelm the constructional lines of its framework* It 
must unfold itself to the view slowly, and when 
it is revealed, it must be satisfactory. Thera is no 
excuse for imperfect ornamentation, and nothing 
is to be condemned more Mian the ostentatious 
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display of common and vulgar work on modem 


buildings. 

Let us imagine a iatiaiei.au has written some 


beautiful music for n song. It 
tin- words of that sung arc not 
good, the music is wasted. The 
music was to frame the song, but 
the iMieni is imperfect, and both 
the music and the song are spoiled 
thereby. 

So in architecture and carving, 
the two are so closely woven in 
their alliance that It is impossible 
for either to be perfect unless 
they both are; and as music is 
the dominant voice m the «ong t 
ho must architecture be the pre¬ 
dominant- partner in the arts, and 
the dt i ct > r 1 1 1 it m. i in vvl latever II ties„ 
must be the refining note* never 



concealing the construct umail lines 
or overpowering its surroundings. 

Uefore beginning a model fur 
stone carving on a building, ascer¬ 
tain carefully the height from the 
ground of the proposed carving, 
mid incorporate with the model 
as much as possible of the adja¬ 
cent moulding*? and architecture. 

Without this, it is impossible to 
make a model properly, because one rnuuoi judge 
the necessary projection of the relief, or realise the 
general weight mid balance of the work, without 
the surrounding architecture. If the work is going 
to Im* placed at any height, it is necessary to take 
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Tninn Stack 

Shutting |V aniline 
tuivitkg been tunned 
up in plater, mid 
the parls to Ihj 
modelled to 

raqulrita sectitni In 
clay* 
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into consideration any ]nn)j(tftinj( rornices or lodges 
immediately below it, us the line of sight will be 
affected thereby, for probably fi-oni tile street level 
such projecting cornices may cut otV from sight some 
six or eight inches fmm the bottom of the carving. 

Keep the design well Up, so that the whole of 
it may he seen from below. Nothing looks more 
amateurish than to see the bottom Imlf. wav. of a 
shield cut oil" by some projecting 
ledge. 

In modelling for stone carving, 
one of the first things to do is 
to make sure of the joint lines 
of the stone work, ami to cut 
these joint lines on the clay 
model before beginning the 
work- Bear in mind that the 
modelling is for stone curving, 
and the joints ait:* to he con¬ 
sidered all the time during the 
process of modelling. Always 
study the joint lines so that 
they cot in u good square place 
ill the ornament; avoid making 
leather edges, or leaving a thin 
edge partly on the other side of the joint line—if 
necessary raise or lower the design, contract or ex¬ 
pand it, as tin- case may he, so that the joint lines 
cut across suitable places. 

^ hen the stone has already lx*en masoned or 
“boasted ready for carving, lie sure, before starting 
the model, carefully to cheek the exact sizes of the 
stone and tile projections of stone left for carving. 
It is very annoying, after having made a careful 
model, to Hud that the stone left tor rnrvilm is 
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FOR MARBLE OR OTHER STONE 

say, two Indies narrower than tlm model; never 
make u model for stone that lias :ilmuh T Been 
worked, without first taking tlm trouble to measure 
ii|i the artuul stone* And us regards the projections* 
it is sometimes ml visa hie to make n gauge or gallows 
set Lu the extreme projection* with which now mid 
then one can pass over the model and scrape oil 
those parts which are 
creeping up to a greater 
] m s ject ion t linn t h e 
stone, 

It LmBcessaiytobear 
in mind that model¬ 
ling for stone carving 
is quite different to 
11 u id el ling fo v hi* >n ze 
work or merely for a 
plaster east; for a 
model that is to l>o 
translated into stones 
has definite limits to 
its projections, and it ^ 

i ll \Ui\e with a uiec« ot wire mid n cnrJk 

is so easy, when model- v 

ling, to add oil a little 

move and « little more* till imperceptibly the model 
begins to grow holder and bolder* and Ibm y it is 
found that the model has far exceeded the projection 
of the atone loft for the curving. 

Another important point is to get the model right 
lit-Fore von caM it. Students are often heard to say 
that the model has gut wrung somewhere, but they 
will put it right in the piaster <>r in the eyeing. 
A’ow this is H wrong principle. If one cannot get it 
right in a plastic material like day, olio u» ' lllt J 
likely to be any more fortunate in a hard mate mil 
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MAKING A MODEL IN CLAY 

likt' .■itmu* or uiurhlr, So lay ndvirc to tin- student 
irf: ’■‘Don't shirk it; get the model right before 
leaving it, no matter how irksome or tedious tlie 
labour may Ik*." 

In making a model for timrhle work, it must he 
borne in mind that one is now dealing with n costly 
material; and also ut tIn* same time the most licmtti- 
ful Tivedium for the exprwion of relief work. Tin- 
nature «t marble warrants a high Jinisli. cnvcful 
detail, and extreme delimey and re linen tout. It is 
best to consider well those points in the model, ami 



Fig. LXXI 

A Simple Gauge 

To limit tin- lirnjectioil of the Inuild. 

spend more time and thought over the work than 
for the rougher material of stone; if the student 
proposes to carve a small panel in marble, the deli- 
ejwy can he as n thread on the ground, for in marble 
every lino or cut tells. Make the model accordingly : 
give it play of light and shade in the bold parts, 
ami oil the Hat ground bring in the delicate under- 
t “ lu “ i ’ hke whispering interludes of a great nu-lodv. 
Music mid ornament Imvo very much in cuimiion, 
and if one thinks of music, whilst modelling, the 
similarity can Ik* easily recognised. This port ripples 
along in the tenor; this part gradually grows louder 
and louder, till like the basso pvofondo it bursts 
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FOR MARBLE OR OTHER STONE 

forward .in full relief; then il dies away softly-softly, 
till ii is almost lost in the ground and it cun W just 
faintly heiml floating away into nothing. 

Follow this idea out while modelling ornament, 
and you will Ik* surprised how it helps you to give 
piny to your Work- 

lu concluding this chapter, let me advise the 
student not to seek to fly "before he run walk, lo 
heroine proficient in carving stone and marble takes 
venrs of practice. Do not attempt to carte nun hie 
till stone has boon well mustered; and tb not ana 
in the early days at too great an ehd>oratcuess. 
There are elementary rales to learn, which can only 
come with experience. No one can teach modelling 
or art by hook, for that alone can come by intuition 
and practice. The writer can only point out some 
of t-lie factors that help and lead to the making ol a 
successful model; but this is merely the beginning 
of the pupil's career, a signpost that l*>int* the way 
to those who are determined to arrive, not a vehicle 
to carry the helpless to the goal. It rests with the 
student to follow up tin* course from this point 
when* the writer ami vernier separates practice, hard 
work, and determination will carry the ambitious 
through. Lots of failures, lots of disappointments 
at first! hut let tho student console himself—all the 
greatest sculptors go through these struggle* and 
di«.p|H>intmeats m their early days. These are the 
stepping-stones on which one may " rise to higher 
things." 


CHAPTER XII 


MAKING A MODEL IN CLAY TO HE CARRIED 
□ IT IN WOOD FOR ARCHITECTURAL 
DECORATION, INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR 


Making « model for wood-carving is quite different 
to the other processes described before, although it 
" r allicd t( > the process of the stone-carving 
™ odel » lll ™"f 1 ' lls both in stone and wood carving 
th<i process lies in cutting away, as opposed to Hie 
milling up that is legitimate in modelling for 
brouKe, terra-cotta, or plaster work. Hence it is 
advisable for the student to be well equipped with 
wire tools—tools that cut away the day, just as 
gouges cut away the wood. 

It is not Well that the student should, when making 
U mode] which is to be carried out in wood, curve hi* 
or her model out of solid day. By no means do 
this. Build up the model in the usual wav, but in 
finishing, impart into it some of the crispness of 
wood-carving by Hu.* aid of the wire edge tools. 

A model, whether it be for stone, marble, bronze, 
or wood, should betray its future material by the 
character of the work you put upon it. A model 
for a piece of wood-carving should look quite a 
dmerent work to a model intended for stone-carving; 
and. again, a model for stone-carving should easily 
be differentiated from a model intended for bron^. 
All three have their own characteristics, but, alas' 
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imu'li Unity Work is done in this respect, umi one 
srrs but too often waad-cnrvittg treated ns though 
it were for bronze or marble, nil trace of the material 
bdnj,' lost or ignored, when tlie very elim-m of tliis 
art lies in its material and the gouge cuts which 
produce it* 

Therefore, at t lie very outsat, the student should 
impress upon his mind that the model which ho is 
about to undertake is for reproduction in wood; 
uml it must bnve all the ehnnietoristirs und partake 
oL the very fibre und grain of wood. If that end is 
kept in view ail the time, the craftsman will not go 
far wrong* 

Wood, us most other materials, has its limitations, 
and these will govern the relief considerably. One 
is not so much concerned with the joints in wood* 
earring ns in stone-carving p though it is as well to 
Imvo tlie wood glued up (when necessary) for the 
joints to suit the model, so as to avoid working up 
to n feather edge nkuig the joint. 

Supposing the student is desirous of making n 
model for u carted oak lectern, with an eagle for 
Hie book-rest* The eagle would naturally he carved 
out of u flat piece of auk, say two or throe inches 
Hui k : and, in making t he model of the eagle, it f* 
as well to keep the work Hat and slnbhv, Try to 
impart the fact that it is created out of a Hat slab of 
wood; do not model so that the eagle's beak and 
Ihlie pieces of the wings have to be glued on, 
but keep it nil Hat and cohesive, in keeping with 
its purpose und material. If it were a model for a 
hiva^s eagle r the whole thing would be On a different 
Imisis, and the modeller woidd then he untrammelled 
by any restrictions of relief und projection. But 
where, as in Hie ease under discussion, the model is 
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(tip wood, do not try to moilcl it- as though tlioro 
Wt re no restrictions. Rather is it better to tw&m I- 
1 suite the fact 11 1 ?tt the uork is tu be carved out of 
n tliit (dank than to run into exaggerated relief* 
■luite impossible to the material without a lot of 
gluing and patching up. 

Now it in impossible to lay down rules for the 
students guidance for nil kinds of work. The mere 
laei that wixaUcarviiig perhaps covers a wider held 
of work thun any other crafty embracing us it sloes 
1 arm lure and architecture, both domestic and eccle- 
sunstic, with nil the necessories of heraldry,, botany, 
allegory, and the hundred and one styles ranging 
from Celtic, Moorish* Gothic* to the more refined 
styles of the Greeks and Romans* the lusting triumphs 
■>t the Renaissance* and the glorious style of eight¬ 
eenth-century France mid the Empire* 

lliis is part oi the range of subjects that a student 
setting out on a wooil-car m-s career must make up 
his mind to know. Hence the difficulty of hiying 
down liny I raid-and-fast rules to govern such a wide 
held of work, I would, however, repeat my own 
maxim, which is ail important otic: 11 When making a 
moili-l fora piece of wood-carving, keep the nature of 
the material ever before yonr mind for although in 
some instances it is necessary to ignore the medium 
mid only to consider the ultimate result aa a whole, 
ns in carving, say, for a reredos which lies to he gilt + 
yet even then there is no reason why the gouge cuts 
should not display the craftsmanship of the carver. 
Let us take the idea, then, of making a model of mi 
ultar table* Unless it ?s to have figure subjects in 
the panels, it is not necessary to make a coni plate 
model; hut the inode], it it is to serve any useful 
purpose, must las full si/n and should contain one 
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TO HE CARRIED OUT IN WOOD 

enn i pic te angle anil return* Tins is useful hi settling 
tlie mitres, fur no mutter how successful the enriched 
moulding* may bo on the straight run, it is when one 
iulHos to the mitre that one shows by skilful hand¬ 
ling, or otherwise whether one is a master of the craft 
or not. It may sound iu\ extreme remark to a casual 
observer, but it is none the less true, that nothing 
discloses the amateur more than an ill-considered 



F«r running mu aiding in talker clay ur planter—|?nftHpg?tLv? \ Jew. 

and weakly designed mitre. A mitre should uphold 
the contour of the moulding at its intersection, ft 
should be broad in treatment to impart strength and 
solidity, and it must reject the idea of the -straight 
nm of the design. 

When engaged on a model in which mouldings are 
to hr enriched* run all I lie adjacent mouldings in 
piastre with a sdru a "strickle” (or prattle or template). 
The member that is to hr enriched should hr worked 
at I lie back a full inch deeper (see illustration), so as 
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t'» gut 1 n tbitkiiBss and Body For tlic day, nr tbo 
diiy will dry up and crock. 

If the fillur table is to h»v© enriched panels to the 
1 1 ’ont. mostly five, it would do to mode], say, two 
direct on the full-size model* Pin* other three cun 
lx; modelled on separate boards, as they ure easier 
to bundle and to keep moist; and the student will 
Iia\ e gained experience and assured tliu correct scale 



Front Elevation of Zinc Template 


by l lie two panels be has already modelled. Tie sure 
ami model these fwitiels on a clay ground of three- 
quarter thickness at least, lor by this js gained 
greater delicacy mul better work. It is practically 
impossible to make a satisfactory model by working 
direct on to a wooden ground. You must always 
set back the ground of the model, so that there is 
nt least three-quarters of mi inch of clay to form the 
background of the work. 

There must always 1» sympathy and a feeling of 
clinging of the ornament to its background. Ho not 
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TO HE CARRIED OUT IX WOOD 

isolate tlst j design so that tt .stztnds apart from its 
surroundings; rather let it full into its place sub¬ 
servient to the const met ion which holds it. 

In modelling for heraldic wood-curving, ill ways 
entirely till the panel up to the square edge ? keep 
the shield sum!], the crest big; the ragged banner 
i jm spread to any dimensions, for the ragged banner 
is but a torn ling rolled round the helmet and fall¬ 
ing uwny at the hack of 
tl le tm pport era, The sup- 
porters must have quo 
front limb touching the 
shield, ft is heraldically 
incorrect for the sup¬ 
porters to turn their hacks 
to the centre shield; they 
must face towards the 
centre and by some means 
grasp or support the 
shield. 

In modelling animals 
for Iiera 1 1 d ry + you must 
not make them too 
natural. The essential 
features of the animat 
must be exaggerated—for instance* if the subject is 
a Hon, the limbs must be massive, denoting strength, 
the body starved, the brow receding, the bead small: 
for in heraldry the lion denotes strength—strength 
uf limb. Above all, avoid the sleek, overfed kind of 
pet cat so often put. forward as a heraldic Hon. 
All the animals used in heraldry denote by their 
modelling the natures of which they are the symbols. 

The knowledge of hot any required in modelling 
is not great t but it Is a very useful training and 
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MAKING A MODEL IN' CLAV 

acquisition liitvc n kiiowk^l^i* s*i' louves, flowers, 
fruits ilihI ihi ir rlmraiU'iistics, Thane most ununliy 
required nre Uio oak, laurel. chestnut, iirfinthus i’<>sr, 
ihrv-jmtliHinmu, and fiuJ iii+ It is must ilesirablo 1 hut 
students should equip themselves with careful studies 
r»l' these [limits, which they will hud invaluable all 
their lives for reference. 

In milkin'' a model for eirvitij; on furniture, we 
are dealing with smaller details than is often neces¬ 
sary on the larger scale of architectural work. Much 
ol the treatment of the work will depend upon the 
wood and its colour. For instance, fit mahogany, 
darkened and polished, the nature' of the material 
Mur» much of the effect which would have been 
obtained if the wood had been left mw. There is 
perhaps no wood which repays carving and lemls 
itself to every delicacy so much ns a beautiful piece 
ut oak left in the raw state: every cut tells, every 
him catches the light, and all the mastery of the 
era ft comes out when oak is skilfully worked. So, 
when there is a doubt, give the preference to oak 
anil leave it in its raw state. Many people object 
(o oak tieemise in its raw state it catches the dirt 
It may do so at first, perhaps—so nmrli the bi-ller! 
In lime it will partake of a beautiful tone of darken- 

iil^ Mir. 

h is always as well to make a lull-shw ..lei in 

ilea] of at least part of the piece of furniture intended 
to la? made, before proceeding with its roll struct inn 
in the harder woods, whether it he the buck of a 
elmir, the leg of a small table, the angle of a cabinet, 
<a the section nj a cumin- to a bookcase which it 
is intended to enrich. No matter how carefully 
it bus all been set out on pujxu’, one can hardly 
realise Hie true effect of it in its proper relief till 


TO BE CARRIED OUT IS WOOD 


it is seen ms a full-size model; mul on studying the 
model the student must perform find many points 
which run considerably improved upon, now it 
is produced in relief, and which, had it been begun 
direct in the hard wood* might have been impossible 
to niter, and therefore objectionable to the possessor 
all his life. And all this just for the sake of saving 
a little extra trouble in making m model at first ! 

Little can be said in a book of this class as to tlie 
styles in which to model. Stylo is perhaps uquestion 
oi' Lem pern nun it. ?fo one style is pre-eminent hi 
everything; ce rt ain styles lend themselves better to 
one c lass of decoration than another. For instance, 
I doubt if there are many examples of a Gothic 
haU-room; it would not seem nat ural. Yet there 
is no reason why a Gothic ball-room should not bo 
carried out. Rut at the same 3 time them is a mute 
language hi all styles, a language that is Ixjgofcten 
of the environment of the lives that are inseparably 
interwoven with these styles. 

The history of France speaks to us to-day with 
tin uncertain voice in the architecture of her great 
palaces and chateaux. It is so apparent that, even 
if one had never rend her history in books, her 
architecture would portray her character and former 
glories as no word-picture ever could. 

Spain, again, has her distinctive characteristics 
written in the flamboyant but beautiful character 
of her work, white England, more cold and reserved, 
remains still conservative and faithful to the tradi¬ 
tional styles of her land. The United States to-day 
is writing her liistory In polyglot styles in wlueh 
commerce Haunts from the huge sky-scrapers to 
the world. Ilow different to the States of South 
America, whore Spain again has enriched the world 
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with old and richly-gilt carving in thousands of 
wonderful churches plant*-tl there in the days of 
her zenith. 

All this lends back to what wae sand at first as to 
Style being hut the expression of temperament; but, 
observe, it is imperative that the student should 
nut ignore Style. Tt is not to be believed that the 
rmitive powers of a student are superior to those 
displayed in the lessons of the past. Knowledge of 
styles is absolutely indispensable. Tt is impossible 
\av a student to create u new style or period* And 
It is only possible for mi artist to depart from tradi¬ 
tional work when he has mastered the schools of 
design that have become historical. It is + unfortu¬ 
nately, considered by a certain class of students t hat 
they run ride supreme on their own creative facul¬ 
ties, Perhaps to some extent they live successful in 
their early efforts, which is more the pity; but you 
may rest assured that without the backbone of tra¬ 
ditional style no work can live, Eccentricity must 
not be confounded with genius, nor must dignity 
he sneiTlied to originality. 

I Jo not imagine that it is necessary slavishly to 
ropy existing styles, but it is vastly important that 
a student s art education and nil Ins early work 
should 1 m? built on sound lines, which will save him 
from the pitfalls of that elusive chimera, a new 
stylo. It may bo added that the only men who 
have ever achieved eueceas in creating original work 
nre tneii who have been through the mill of hard 
work, ami by their axporh'iim and knowledge of 
traditional styles have lieen able to impart n greater 
originality and (realmoss to their work out of that 
very knowledge. 


CHAPTER XIII 


COLOURING, WAXING, AND BRONZING 
PLASTER CASTS 

A dry plaster cast, unless coated with some prepara¬ 
tion, is not an agreeable material to look upon, and 
does not give you the quality of surface that your 
elay model does. It is not only opaque but dead in 
appearance ; so much so that Oauova truly described 
day ns the life, plaster us the death, end marble as 
the resurrection. But as we can not always afford 
to put our work into the final material of either 
marble or bronze, we devise a method of mutation 
by which we can obtain a very close resemblance to 
lhe qualities of real bronze, and something like the 
effect of old marble—wi ivory-like character; indeed, 
it is quite possible to get many interesting effects 
on plaster, all better than the raw material 

The hist and quickest, the least costly, and the 
simplest means of doing away with the opaqueness 
of piaster is this 

When your plaster cast is dry, and you have re¬ 
moved all dust from it, give It two or three coatings 
of white French polish, letting each subsequent OOftt 
bo applied only when the previous one has dried in 
well. A matter of haliVnn hour will suitice. It may 
be that with only two, or even one, the effect will 
please you, in which cast? a further application is* not 
required. Tills will he a matter of taste with the 
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operator, but I would remind you that the more 
tiim -i within ivnsun you cover it with this medium, 
the higher the polish will be. After the second 
touting the surface of year plaster is closed, and 
imy more jiut on forms a skin and tends to (ill up 
the detail. 

W hen applying the medium, do not let your brush 
In iiii i tulJ nl the liquid: uiojt csju'i'iiilly does this 
refer to all coatings after the first. 

1’i’i'iuii polish, being nothing more than shellac 
dissolved m methylated spirit, can 1 h x quite busily 
niiidi L hy any uno, and at Jess ex|>enso than if bought 
EL'iul; it lade up. Besides* you can make it to your 
own liking ns regards strength, though the polish 
you buy prepared for use van lie thinned, if neces- 
smy. by tin- addition of methylated spirit. 

" ben y° u given your plaster as many paint- 
mgs of the polish as you wish, and the surface is 
t horoughly dry and hard, you may further improve 
the effect of your work, if you wish to strengthen 
the detail or darken the hollows, by taking some 
methylated spirit in a saucer and adding to it a 
htrle dry powdered colouring matter such as chrome 
yellow, yellow ochre, raw umber, or light red. these 
being the colours generally recommended for t he pur¬ 
pose, I hi- soil it ion should be painted on, wherever 
you think it necessary, with a camel-hair or other 
soli brush, such as yon would use for water-colours. 

If the colour should run over other parts than 
those intended, there is no need for alarm, as it 
can be removed quite easily with a little cotton-wool 
or soft cloth. Should it. however, Vie inclined to 
resist, take a little of the spirit in the wool and 
quickly drag over the parts: any sign of the colour 
will thus be instantly removed. 
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There Is another method of applying this colour 
and .spirit* Quite a g« m» l effect ran he obtained by 
taking n large soft brush full of the colour mid 
going quickly all over the plaster work, beginning 
from the top. When this has become dry, which 
is usually a matter of a few minutes only, wipe the 
wool over such parts as you wish freed from the 
colour, which will almost dust off* unless you have 
in the application rubbed too long the surface of the 
plaster, and thus dissolved the shellac coating, ill 
which case the shellac, being a fixative, will hold 
the colour, and only cotton-wool or soft cloth dipped 
in methylated spirit and rubbed on the parts, will 
remove it. 

It is advisable that any colouring matter which 
you may wish to put on plaster should at first he 
applied in quite a thin solution, for it is easier to 
darken by another painting than to lighten in tone 
by the removal of some over-colouring. 

If it is desired that the colouring shall adhere more 
firmly to the plaster surface, a few drops of the 
French polish added to the spirits in your saucer 
will hold it permanently. 

To obtain any extra polish on the surface, take some 
French <■ hulk in its powder form, and with a pad 
of rut ton-wool apply it hy rubbing quickly* though 
softly, over the surface of your work, or over such 
parts as you may wish to have a higher polish. 

When it is your purpose to colour your plaster 
model, keep it as clean as possible* covered and pro¬ 
tected from dust, no matter which method you may 
use, or to what extent you may be applying the 
colour. Dirt or dust on a raw plaster surf are is 
horrid, and cannot easily he got rid of; hut the same 
dirs or dust oil a plaster surface which has under- 
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"one tin' treatment of which I have hew spoken, 
hits sometimes ;m agreeable effect nmt quality, and 
is almost too readily removable. 1 say this because 
I have ex]K?iiettieil at times the vexation of finding 
tliiit the industrious mail] has dusted way ipiite 
<i nii e elleet tviiidi 1 lnul si't'ii the night he fore on a 
work. 

I'n>t in the hollows of some plaster works, as in the 
hollows of some works in bronze, has quite a fine and 
valuable effect; though the opposite result will ensue 
when it settles on the top or front surfaces. 

Another method of toning down plaster from its 
crude whiteness, and dreadful opaqueness, to an 
agreeable quality of surface and general appearance, 
is that of irVf.mir/. 

hor (lie process of waxing plaster, it is more eispeci- 
ally important that vour model be kept very clean, 
even more so than if treated with the French' polish ■ 
indeed, the greatest care should he taken from the 
time of beginning to east a work which you propose 
after wards waxing, to sec- that your plaster in its 
powder State has no dirt in it: that it is free from 
dust, as the room should be where you make your 
l ast mg; and further, when your cast is made it- 
should he wrapped up carefully in tissue or other soft 
paper, and put away to dry thoroughly. 

All tins is necessary if you wish to obtain a perfect 
result from waxing. When such precautions have 
lieen taken, the subsequent experiments of toning 
down, colouring, or discolouring can bo made quite 
easily, and the waxed surface will admit of this to 
any extent. 

If, however, you wish to apply wax to a plaster cast 
which has become soiled, or one upon which you may 
have worked in its plaster state, it is still possible 
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that u good effect can he obtained, and the work 
made to look quite agreeable as compared with the 
dry, unwaxed plaster surface* 

The way to treat a cast in this soiled state is quite 
simple. In the first place* it is necessary that your 
cast should be dry, or nearly so, for this allows a 
better absorption of the wax. It is also helpful in 
the same direction if your plaster model is made wunu 
by placing it by a fiVe T though great tare should bo 
taken to prevent its getting burnt or scorched; to 
avoid this and to get it equally warm all round* 
whieh it is advisable to do, turn it often* it unij be 
every few minutes if the beat thrown out from the 
fire is great* 

Before or during the warming process, you prepare 
your wax in the following way, using only, when 
possible, the best sfceartne wax for the purpose* It 
i-i m be obtained from a Dental Supply Stores* as it is 
tin- SEiine as that used by dentists for waxing the east 
taken of the mouth of their patients for fitting them 
with new teeth. 

Take a piece id the wax the size of a walnut* cut 
it up into thin wafers, and dissolve tl on the lire or 
gas stove in a tin or enamel saucepan. I his wall 
take hut a moment or two. Then remove it right 
away from the fire and add to it halt a pint of 
turpentine* It must he remembered that, turpentine 
being of a nature so mflnmmublo that it is highly 
dangerous if brought into contaet with fin? or lighted 
gimt <>r mat rhes, great rare should bfi exercised. It is 
important to bear this in mind, beeause when you 
have added the turpentine to the wax it is advis¬ 
able to warm both a little to ensure their being 
properly amalgamuted* In this case it is safer to 
put the wax and turpentine into a gallipot* and this 
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gallipot into a saucepan sufficiently large to leave ft 
nt wattT between it ami tin* inner vessel. 
\\;inn tlii- cm the side of a fire without much flame; 
* ,r if n ring or jet be use,I, let the gas be turned 
low, iifi lint little warming is required, ami hurry 
must at all cost be avoided when there is vi-k in the 
protest, 

Uu not let your attention be diverted until stu b 
time as you Inive removed the saucepan from near 
tin* fire or gam, or it may boil or spit up in your 
absence and get alight. With care t here is no need 
ol fear, but I must insist on cautioning the student, 
lest lie be cureless or merely ignorant of the danger. 

^ - Vt)l,r Wiix nn d turpentine prepared, mid your 
work on tile turn-table, you may at once apply the 
liquid with a dean, good-size hog-hair brush, begin¬ 
ning at the top, proceeding nil round, and working 
downwards to the base. This application you may 
iv]teat several 1 iities. 

It will, it is quite likely, be found that in parts the 
wax remains thick on the surface, if the work has 
become cold : but It will be absorbed by the plaster, 
if the bust is placed near the lire and made warm 
again. 

W lien your work is lifted bark on to the turn-table, 
a further painting of the wax may lie p llt on, though 
111 this case with much less wax in your brush than 
ymi hud previously* 

It may In* found that the wax. n* it couJh in the 
vi^idul. -will si l T into a pa a ted ike truiuHstancy* mid may 
Tiri'd^ the addition id more turpeutim.% and a^uin 
heating lint not l\ it indy rusumhluH a tliirk liquid 
Wui riling thins St, mid it will therefore more dilv 
soak into the plaster. 

1'ur darkening the kolEowa and crevices uf the 
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detail you should take h little powder colour of any 
tint you wish, as in the ctise of the work which has 
beencoah'd with the white French judish; hut in tlu' 
cune nf the waxed plaster, use the wax and turpentine 
medium instead of the spirit, to mix with the colour. 
Faint this on your work; you may do so freely, fora 
little cotton-wool will wipe it off parts where it i« 
not needed, if that lie done within a reasonable time 
afterwords, and before it lias been allowed to become 
fixed. Even in such a case u little turpentine on 
wool and soft rubbing will remove it. 

When yon have done as much tinting or darken¬ 
ing J1S you think desirable, and the wax has thor¬ 
oughly dried ill, you may improve the appearance 
of the surface (as in the case already mentioned 
where French polish only had been applied to the 
plaster) by rubbing over the whole work or parts 
only, uncording to discretion, with cottou-wool mu I 
French powdered chalk, applied with a quick though 
soft circular movement. By this means you can 
obtain nhnost any degree of polish. I uder no con¬ 
dition* nib hard on the surface, but let your pad of 
wool pass lightly over tbo work. 

A work prepared in the wax manner can iifler- 
wftivl■■ l>i- painted njioii to almost any extent, vitili 
powder or pastel colour, and the turpentine mid 
wax for a medium; or the dry colour itself will 
adhere in some degree if rubbed on with the fingei. 

The two methods I have described for plustei 
casts arc particularly useful in cast's where the wort 
is of large proportion**; but in the ease of a small 

work, such US a .. statuette, panel, or miniature 

bust, of any not nun than half life-si™ proportions, 
the following method of stemming it produces a 
very ivory ilimI lj|l 1 iiiurbU^liku ii]>|HNir»iK'C + 
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... .!.}• ill III, mm, of 

' i} " <mn temperature, or if you have not tins 
-nveuKn.ee, by or above a fire, not so near as to 
mm it, but dose enough to heat it quietly through 
it* plaster and well below the surface; turn it fre¬ 
quently, so that all its sides may get equally warm 
protecting it all the time from dust 
lutlm meantime prepare your wax and turpentine 
ill the same proportion (ami with no less caution 
^ustitseatrb'^Hre), except that it may be made 
hull- hotter in tills instance: indeed, it i- better to 
8? 11 111 1 *° W’wething approaching boiling beat if 

* , 1,11 " >|1L- ^ th hM safety, for tin* reason that 

wlum applied It will remain in Us liquid state much 
longer than if at a lower temperature, and it will 
get absorbed further below the surface. 

Y ou must not forget to turn your work frequently 
during the time you are preparing your medium, 90 
flmi both this and the medium are well heated at 
«>ir h itrid the? same moment. 

The medium being now in its prepared state, place 
if where its temperature* will not decrease quickly, 
Jmf away from the possibility of its getting ignited. 
Uicn take your work and place it i.. a china or 
.■..arncl bowl of snlKrfent size, and without any 
tnrt her delay pour the wax and turpentine mixture 
, over it, using at the same time a clean hog-hair 
hmst, or what is commonly called a house-paint or* 

Ii. ii. lL With some of the liquid in it to get into tin- 

crevices. 

Your plaster will have W«ne quite hot by this 
tm,c r so that the wax now in the bowl ,■»„ |„. poured 
Wk into its receptacle, the work replaced in the 

bowl imd once more the liquid .. ,1 brush,,! 

ov ei it, 1 Ins proceeding can be repeated a number of 
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tbtir> if it is desired to get more wax into the liody 
of t lii j work* 

If the wax after a few poo rings becomes ♦•set/ 1 f.r. 
pasty hi consistency* it nuiv 1 m? warmed up to a 
ii M nint stab* anil poured over again* If you have to 
n -wai i]t T take cure that the sides of your vessel are 
rleuTit and free from any of the wax which may 
have rim over in the process of pouring; unless 
the vessel which you arc* using goes into a larger 
one with water in it* as previously advised* In that 
case the great danger of ignition is lessened. 

When your work has had sufficient coating of the 
remove it from the bowl nml allow it to cool 
quietly; otherwise it may crack and have a rmqudi* 
(rimed) appearance nil over it+ as you sometimes see 
in a piece of earthenware. 

If the work is of such small proportions as to have 
been entirely covered with the liquid, you should let 
it cool afterwards very gradually indeed, which can 
be done by wrapping it up in a piece of blanket or 
cot ton-wool. 

When it has cooled down, or during the process of 
cmsling (if it is not wrapped up in the manner 1 have 
spoken of), you may use the pad of wool with French 
chalk, and rub over the surface: then you will see 
almost immediately what a beautiful quality the 
plaster has obtained by tins method of steariuing; 
tind as time goes cm it will improves more espe¬ 
cially with an occasional passing over with the 
cotton-wool. 

At itny fat Lire time a little colouring matter, such 
as I have mentioned* mixed with turpentine, maybe 
run into the hollows. 

1 The h ii term u-vil in dn? Putteried ti* a piece sif Ha inn 

the ■.nrf;ki , ti ^iiLCL of trbicb ji.e trucked nil over minutely 
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Snsne of the most Wmitiful results of colour l 
hnve ever nhtfimod in j have resitltf^d from 

mixing th*> colour witli the philter before iMsths^t 
this method is well worth trying, rather in the 
eaHtin^ of replicas than with the first or original 
t ast. which is better white, us you may wish to work 
yP mi if* for any colouring matter in plaster mnkea 
it less ejisy to the effect you may desire, either by 
cutting it way + becaune tlie colour may be, imd gene- 
aully is, a little different below the surfnee; or by 
adding to it, because the piaster you put on is more 
than likely to be of n different colour, and so your 
work becomes patchy and disagreeable in appearance* 
Therefore try this method with replicas. You may 
do so in various colours, in the following way. 

Mix on a pulette or plate, with water. somi‘ powder 
colour, working it into a paste with a palette knife 
m m ilmnrv knife, until it feels quite smooth mill 
fivt; from grit; then pass it through fine muslin into 
n basin, thinning it with water so that it will run 
through tin* mesh; you may then add more water 
tf> it-. Always mix enough of this colouring matter 
at first : tile cost is insignificant, ami a little waste 
is of no consideration, compared with that of failure 
to get mt even colouring for want of more colour. 

The coloured water you now have in the bads is 
used for putting in the larger basin with the clear 
water which you will require to mix with your 
plaster for making the cast. When von have added 
the colour-solution to the clear water, stir it up 
very thoroughly-, and then keep it moving slowly to 
prevent any of the colour sinking to the bottom 
while you sift your plaster in; when von have put 
m enough plaster, and it is ready for stirring up. 
do so quickly And well, particuliirlv stirring or 
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^beating" it up ll t the bottom. li^move the scum 
From the top, and pour the plaster into your mould 
(which yon must shake)* and force it Sei its liquid 
state to run well into the hollows and to prevent 
the formation of air-bubbles, 

A east made of coloured planter should not he 
worked upon after it has come out of the mould,, 
if this can be avoided, because, as I have already 
mentioned* any working upon the surface changes 
its colour in that particular part. 

It' it is necessary to work upon it, the whole work 
should be passed over with a piece of soft flannel, 
not to change the form or take out any detail, but 
to bring the tone better together. 

When no working upon it is required, it is better 
to wrap the cast up carefully in soft paper, so that 
the dust cannot get through to it. When it is 
quite dry it can be treated with the wax in either 
of the ways described, and afterwards rubbed over 
with French chalk on cotton-wool; and if you have 
chosen a g*>od colour, the result will be splendid* 
I should point out that there is a tendency to put 
too little colour into the plaster water* The depth 
of tone of your plaster cast when lirst it conics out 
of the mould will bo the same as when it is waxed, 
though the intermediate stage, that of drying, lightens 
it in appearance* 

With plaster casts that have become very soiled, 
and almost beyond cleaning, two, three, or a dozen 
coatings of boiled oil, which can be purchased from 
any oil and colour shop, will serve best for making 
them presentable. These coatings will preserve them 
from any further dirt getting into the body : and such 
us may fall on the surface cun he removed with a 
diinip sponge* and afterwards wiped dry w ith a cloth. 
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A plaster surface which lui* been treated with 
boiled oil wilt gradually darken, ;md in time will 
lircuiiio imi 1 wjiiiil wiIihii' all avi i i‘ t jitid jiosstss a rich 
mellow quality, 1 do not advise* tills (realmerit of 
oiling except where the cast is old and soiled, be UJiUKO 
of the change-1 have spoken of coming about, which 
render®* any tinting, colouring, or darkening of the 
hollows, or other pa its which you may wish to 
accentuate, valueless in time. 

!k>fure proceeding to £penk on the subject of 
Uroimng* I think it well to <1 ascribe a simple means 
of cleaning a plaster work which has become dis¬ 
coloured with dust or soiled by the fingers from 
handling, to make it us clean and white as when 
it Host comes out of the mould. 

Place your cast in n bath or other receptacle* deep 
and wide enough to leave Hgiace between it and the 
t^ap. so [lint it will lac completely tinder water when 
the bath is filled. Your east need not remain up¬ 
rights but may be laid down* I Laving tried your 
work in the dry hath and determined the way in 
which it shall stand or lie so i\g to assure its being 
covered with water,-remove the east and lill the hath 
with sufficient water to serve the purpose; then, 
having well dusted your cast, immerse it and leave 
it for the night, or twelve hours; by this time it will 
W soaked through* when it should bo lifted out of 
the hath. 

Lt some of the dirt is found to have remained, it 
ean he removed quite easily by pluring the work 
entirely or partly back into the bath, and then 
wiping ft over with 11 large eamcUimir or other soft 
brush, or sponge full of water. This should completely 
restore the cast to its original white stale. Never 
attempt this prove** unless you have a bath suffix 
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eiently deep to hold enough water to cover your 
planter model completely when it is put inside, or 
your work will l>e spoilt. If the student desires to 
know the spoilt effect, he had best make the experi¬ 
ment; it will stive me writing of things which are 
not worth knowing. 

A plaster oast which has had a hath, ean, when the 
moisture has dried out of it, be treated in any of the 
ways I have described—painted either with French 
polish, wax, Or the boiled oil, with the same result 
as if it hud never been under water. 

The methods of bronzing are ns numerous as they 
are uncertain hi result. I know of no method by 
which you can be more sure of getting the effect you 
desire than the following simple one. 

Give your plaster mst+ when free from moisture, 
one coating of French polish; either white or brown 
may he used in this ease. Apply it with hog-lmir 
brushes, and do not forget to paint the hollows. Let 
the work stand for half--un-hour, or for such time as 
may allow the polish to dry hi. Wash your brushes 
in the meantime in methylated spirit ; otherwise they 
will dry stitY mid soon become useless. 

You must have provided yourself with some bronze 
powder* Tills can be purchased at any good oil and 
colour shop at about a shilling an ounce for the best 
{guility, which quality 1 advise you always to use* in 
preference to inferior and cheaper stuff. It is well 
to have ln r you also some copper powder, in rase you 
wish to add a tittle to your bronze powder, in order 
to get a warmer ami more coppery effect. 

The next process is to paint your plaster cast with 
this bronze powder. This is done in the following 
Way, Four u little white French polish into a 
saucer, and thin it slightly with a little methylated 
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spirit : then add to if a little of the bronze powdery 
autl, if yon desire, a v^ry little of the cupper powder 
too: mix them together with a brush (a ho^b&ir) t 
and begin by punting in the hollows ami deep 
crevice* first, doing so rather by dabbing it in than 
drawing it across, ami have very little of the colour 
in your brush at any time. Stir it up each time upon 
taking more* as the powder, being heiiw, sinks very 
ipiiokly to the bottom of the saucer: avoid putting 
it on thick or it will form a skin and till up some 
of your detail. When yon have painted into the 
hollows, do the same over the front surfaces* There 
is no reason to he alarmed if the surface of the 
plaster does not get very well covered at first, 
I localise a second painting with the powder, put on 
in exactly the same way as before, will do every¬ 
thing in the way of hiding all sign* of the white 
plaster. It should lie reinemlwed that this second 
application must not lie put on until the first is 
quite dry and hard* and to get it to this consistency 
it b advisable to leave it to stand for nearly an hour. 
And leave it for a similar time after it has been 
(minted a second time with the powder. 

At nil times when using this powder it I* advisable 
to mix only a little at a tune; if too much is mixed 
in the Saucer, the spirit evaporates and the French 
PoIImIi begms to thicken and dry before you have 
nearly covered your plaster, 

\ <nir work after the second coating of bronze 
powder presents a very disappointing effect, looking 
like an advertisement for some one's gold or bronze 
powder; but this f* only one of the stages of bronzing, 
the next stage being to hide this glittering, cheap 
appearance, atid to get a re-soinblaluffl to real bronze. 

Brouzo varies so considerably in colour, through 
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Various climatic effects and cither reasons* that in 
imitating It you select a colour which you think will 
best suit- It may be a light or dark brown, a purple 
or n black, or almost any shade of green,, or it may 
even be a bronze with some little of nil these colours 
in lx. This lust-mentioned effect can be obtained 
with care, though it is better to try u simple colour¬ 
ing or imitation, until such time as you may have 
made some experiments* and gained some knowledge 
of the possibilities of the materials with which you 
have to work, and of the effects to he obtained. 

Therefore we will suppose that you desire to make 
your model of a light-brown bronze. The colouring 
matter you will require will be raw umber, of which 
in its powder state enough can bo purchased for a 
penny or two to cover nearly a dozen casts. 

Fill a saucer three parts with methylated spirits, 
and add to this about three tea-spoonfuls or less of 
French polish, either white or brown; then put into 
this about two or three teaspoonfuls of the raw 
umber, and stir it up well with a large camel-hair 
brush of about one inch in diameter When it is 
dry, paint your work with this, beginning always 
from the top, and covering it ns far as possible all 
round. This should be done with a fair quantity in 
yoiir brush each time you apply It, and quickly, so 
that each hrushful yon pul on shall take up urn I mix 
with the last one put on before it becomes dry* 
Continue this until you have got down to the base 
and all the purls are covered. 

There IS no need for alarm if this colour, as you 
apply it, runs down in parts a Little* Therefore do 
not attempt to brash it up or flat; it is better to 
leave it until you pass over it in your progress 
downwards. 
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When the whole work is covered* it should be left 
to dry. Ten or fifteen minutes will suffice; then, if 
ft is not thought to be dark enough, uuother paint¬ 
ing eim be given in exactly the same manner. 

1 must repeat that it is important to stir the colour 
up with the brush each time a fresh brushful is being 
taken; otherwise the colour will sink to the lmttom« 
and file coating which yon put on the work will he 
pufeeby when dry. 

W hen you can judge it P it is better to mix your 
colouring to the thickness and tone that will only 
require one painting, as a second application at 
this period sometimes removes the first coat or 
wash* unless the new work is done very quickly mid 
skilfully. 

The next process after the colour is dry is to wax 
the work all over. Wax and turpentine are mixed 
together in the same way and in the same quantities 
as for use on a white plaster east, and as already 
directed., though in this case the east must not be 
warmed* Then leave it for a night until the wax 
has thoroughly dried in. 

It has then reached a stage when any further 
cherts can be tried with less fear oftroul.de ensuing* 
as you have a fairly hard bronze body to work a poll. 
It the work please in its present stage* then, brushing 
with a quick movement with il fairly hard clothes- 
brush or clean boot-brush over tiir surface will add 
to its appearance. The friction of quick brushing not 
only gives some burnish or polish. Imt has the elfect 
of changing the colour of parts satisfactorily* It 
should he understood that though the brushing should 
be with quick action, little pressure should be put 
on the brush, the bristles only being allowed just to 
touch the surface of the work. 
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Should, however* tb£ colour not be satisfactory, 
apply ft Further coating or painting uf colour, mixed 
and put on in the same way as Wfore, with methy¬ 
lated spirit, though in this ease with even less of the 
French polish than was used before with the applica¬ 
tion of colour; and when this has dried, brush it in 
the manner already explained* 

It may be mentioned that green, or any other 
colour (or it may be lampblack, which, used sparingly, 
produces a good effect)* can if desired be used for 
this second routing. Then in the brushing process, 
this colour which has been used for the second coat¬ 
ing (i.e. after the waxing) will remain in the hollows 
untouched and unpolished, and will therefore give a 
contrast to the quality on the surface which has been 
brushed. 

IF it is now Felt desirable to get a greater variety 
of colour in your work, this can be effected to any 
extent by wiping dry dust colour on to it with your 
linger or a little cotton-wool; this colour will adhere 
quite well in the hollows, where the wax, not having 
I>oen brushed, will 11 hold" it- 

If you wish to get a variety of colour on the pro¬ 
jecting parts, or any parts besides the hollows, it 
would he best to apply the dry powder eolonrs on the 
wax surface before brushing it. Pastel colours are 
excellent ones to use, though they are more expensive 
than the ordinary powder colours } r ou purchase at the 
oil and colour shop. 

If, when putting on a dry powder or pastel colour,, 
you wish to get, we will suppose, a purple tint, it is 
better to do this by lirst putting on the blue and tlieu 
the red on the top, or tic$ versi% rather than by 
mixing the two colours together ami then applying, 
tor the reason that a lietter and truer metallic effect 
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is obtained by the two being put on separately. The 
smiu k method i.< ml visuhlc in every cnse wiiere dry 
powder colour is used, and whore it requires two 
colon IS to produce the tint desired. 

Sometimes the ordinary dust from n shelf, thrown 
into the hollows of fi bronze work, bus n special 
value. 

Another method of colouring the work when it 
has its bronze powder surface prepared is to use ns a 
medium u little gold size and turpentine ±“m* mixing 
your colour with, and for milking into n liquid state. 
This should 1>e in the proportion of - r ' 0 gold size, 

I colour, to the turpentine. Tty this menus you are 
more certain of getting uniformity, because this 
medium dries more slowly than spirit and shellac, 
ami is therefore capable of being manipulated more 
fi-celv. Moreover, it allows von more time to apply 
it, \v hicli is tit importance to the beginner, who has 
had per Imps no previous practice In bronzing. But it 
is well to remind the student that the method pre¬ 
viously spoken of has its advantages. 

Oil colour, such ns an artist uses, can also he painted 
on to a work which lias been coated with the bronze 
powder, but it should be put on only when made 
thin with turpentine as a medium. It should indeed 
be used more as u wash, in the manner of water¬ 
colour painting, rather than oil; other wise it will 
form u thickness and will Mil in much of the detail. 

II oil colour is used it should lie done very sparingly 
at lirst. for it can always lie made stronger, if required, 
by a second and oven a third painting, either all 
over or only in parts. 

There is yet another method—indeed, I may say 
there are several others—of bronzing; but I propose 
to deal with one more only, feeling, as 1 do, that 
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those I have mentioned are the heat and simplest for 
the student to attempt. 

First give the work in plaster a routing of boiled 
oil, and when this has dried in fairly well- give it a 
gootl routing of terebenc, and leave it until dry; 
then take some of the powder of such a colour as 
you wish the whole surface to be, and mix with 
shellae {either white or brown) in a saucer or other 
vessel, Tliis, when painted, will form, so to speak, 
the body upon which to put the further and final 
colour or colours* though these final colours should 
be mixed with water only and put on more in a wash. 
If found patchy when dried in, the colour can easily 
he distributed equally by means of n brush with the 
water nearly all squeezed out, and with a dabbing, 
rather than a wiping or washing action, going over 
the patchy parts, spreading or extending the colour 
picked up in the process from one part to another. 
By this means you will get the colour to "hold 
together." 

You may "work in*' either colour or bronze or 
gold at the time of this dabbing* but it should be 
in small quantities only, and applied by taking a 
little on the moistened brush. 

The bronzing produced by this process will be dry 
in its affect as an antique bronze which has been 
exposed to the nir> Should it ? however* be desired 
to get a polish upon it, this can he easily obtained 
by waxing in the way l have already described, by 
painting over with the mixture of wax and turpen¬ 
tine, though it will change the appearance by darken¬ 
ing it very considerably* and will indeed take out 
much of the colour. For this reason I do not con¬ 
sider this the best method of bronzing, unless it be 
to imitate a "dead” or dull surface. 
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I'of work of liei’oic or lnrg« size it in n quick, 
mid .relatively cheap, of getting n bronzo-like 

result* 

Bronzed works (which menus In this case plaster 
bronzed) are easily shipped or scratched, In which 
ease the white plaster becomes visible* and n touching 
iifi is necessary, Not always it easy to touch these 
I'ai-ts up Hati-sfaetuvily, nor is it convenient; ns + for 
inwtanet^ when the work* having fount] a purchaser, 
has left your studio. ] should therefore like to men¬ 
tion, Ijcfore closing this chapter on Bronzing, that 
you may get over the difficulty—or. I should say, 
lessen to some extent the unpleasant white planter 
clleet of a chipped or scratched bronzed work—if you 
treat your work in the very first instance, i r e. before 
you put on the first coating of shellac, with a paint¬ 
ing all over of black ink* or a dark water stain, or 
Condys fluid and ink mixed; any of these will soak 
well in and beneath the surtWe* and in the event 
oi subsequent chips or scratches* they will be less 
discernible, and your work will salfer less in its 
appearance than it would if the body under the 
colouring were white. 
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ENLARGING A SMALL MODEL TO HEROIC 
SIZE BY THE CHASSIS 


The method geiiemliy adopted fur enlarging a figure 
or group in the round Is by working with a chassis, 
us here describeth Wo will .suppose Hint you have 
111:1110 n smalt model* say -! toot high, tor a public 
status and that this lias to bo enlarged to 12 fcet+ 
or six limes its size. 

You begin by fixing the small model firmly on a 
pedestal or modelling stand. llie top of which must 
l>e nailed down to prevent its revolving. Then ifc 
should be accurately adjusted with n spirit-loved >111 
the top. The stand must also be nailed or screwed 
(or the legs of the stand plastered round) to the 
Hour of your studio* conveniently near to where you 
propose building your large model. For the latter 
you wilt require a very .strong turn-table or " hunker 
with a revolving top, hut this, as witli the smatfl 
pedestal, will require also to be lived, so Unit it will 
not revolve until such time ns il is deemed necessary, 
as will be seen later on. 

The next step is to make your chassis for the small 
model* This is a square frame made of wood, slightly 
larger than the greatest width in your small model* 
Upon the four si 1 Ids of this I'mmo you mark off very 
accurately the inches* | inches, { inches, i inches* 
and L inches, su tlint, if your frame were 12 inches 
square, you would set out a 1-1’out rule at each aide 
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of your square (see Fig, 75), 11 is most important 

that you should have your frame imidr very truo p umi 
that all the measurements T inches and parts of nn 
iii(di t be most accurately set out + and with the dilfercnt 

lengths of lines ruled 
through in the same 
way as you had in it 
well - made foot ■ rule* 
Y-s h a p e d ii o 1 c h e s 
should lie cut out on 
the top edge of the 
frame with a sharp 
knife at all the inches 
and half-inches and 
fractions. 

With this done you 
will start to mark out 
on a large chassis 
(which you will have 
already had made by 
your carpenter to the 
scale of six limes the 
small one) the twelve 
inches and parts of an 
inch, and ns your large 
model has to be made 
six times the size of 
your small modcL it 
will he seen that an inch on the large frame must 
actually measure six indies to be correct in scale, 
and so the other portions of the inch become en¬ 
larged to this scale* Y-shaped notches should be 
cut out on the top edge in the same way as on the 
smaller frame, at the points (inches and fractions) 
where the lines are drawn through. 
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You now have your two frames ready net out. To 
fix them n[i ?s the next tiling. The smaller one is 
placed over the plaster model anil supjiortoil l>y an 
upright post at each eornci*, these posts being firmly 
sere well down to the pedestal, cure being taken that 
they are accurately vertieal (or perpemMenhir) and 
that the chassis is perfectly horizon tul on the top, 
hHe ji spirit level to get this true, Your small 
model is now, -so to speak, inside a cage tit nil points. 
You will next proceed to lix up your larger chassis, 
J’iiis, instead of being supported by upright posts at 
the corners of the pedestal, should where possible be 
suspended directly above your large “ banker,” from 
the 1 teams, walls, or roof, in such a way that it is 
quite wife and will not move. This chassis must be 
fixed proportionately high, according to the scale to 
which yon tire working— in this case six times as 
high as the small one— above the large bunker or 
turn-table; the height should never lie less, but 
nitlier greater. This will not affect the si ko of your 
figure, hy reason of the whole of tlie mensurenieiits 
being "dropped" nr taken down from the chassis, 

hut will give ..opportunity, should you wish, 

of making the base or groundwork of the figure 
deeper. This extra depth is often required, so that 
« good safe plan is to allow for it, unless you have 
made a good extra depth of base in your small 
model. 

You Imre now, wo will suppose, your two chassis 
fixed up, and you will observe from Figs. 75 and 7(5 

that a nail or screw is placed in the contra of.. Le. 

where the two struts of wood cross inside tlu* square, 
both in the small and in the large chassis, which 
serve to strengthen the framework and prevent it 
from buckling. This screw or nail is not driven 
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entirely home, lint a portion of it i* left standing up 
■iwji'% 1 min the wiml, lied to this nre four pieces of 
string, one for each side of the square, long enough 
to t*each over the top and drop down to within a few 
niches nl tin* level of the banker or pedestal. A lend 
weight is attached to the end of each piece of string, 
which thus serves as a plumb-line. These pluiub- 
lines are lifted over to any of the V-shaped notc hes, 
indicating inches or parts of inches, on the small 
model. Similarly, the plumb-lines of the larger 
chassis can he lifted by means of a long piece of wood 
or stick on to their eorres|Haiding number. The 
piece of wood which you will use for this purpose 
should be made perfectly straight, and long enough 
to reach from the top of the chassis to just below the 
level of the hanker, and it should have it T-piece 
which will allow it to hang on the lop of the chassis. 
Down at each side of this long piece of wood the 
indies and parts of inches are set out to scale, be¬ 
ginning from the top. A ..Her stick, also with a 

'J’-piece and with the actual incites, half-inches, and 
sti nn, set out. is necessary for use in connection with 
the -smalt mtulel. 

You now have the plumb-lines, which you can 
place over the notch of any number you may wish on 
the chassis, and you have the vertically hanging rule 
or stick by which you cun measure any distance 
down from the top of the chassis. Nothing TOnm j ns 
to be made before you proceed to “point up." but the 
two pointing-sticks, These consist of pieces of wood 
carefully made, one for the small model ami tlie 
other for the enlarging, Each consists of a stilKsh 
lath with one cud tapered oil’ to form a point at its 
top edge i see Pigs, 75 and 7ti), and a headless nail or 
pin fixed neatly and firmly into it, so that you have n 
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point of metal instead of wood, which would easily 
wear away. Then the inches, half-inches, and other 
parts of the inch are set out on this, beginning from 
the extreme nail or pin point, and the lines are ruled 
through, at each inch and part of the inch* The 
figures should in all cases be carefully and clearly 
putin, especially on the large chassis, in order that 
they may he eas ay seen from below. 

Kow everything is ready—t\e. your plumb-lines, 
ynnr T-shaped piece for " distance-down w measure- 
me iits, mid your pointer for M distancedn " measure¬ 
ments; and as you arrange the two former on your 
small chassis, so you arrange the two in their relative 
positions on the large chassis. Then the measure- 
ment-in is taken with the pointer on the small model 
ut tiny distance down on the suspended rule. In 
this way you obtain your point, which would read 
something like this, for instance: from front view 
plumb-line over the H§ “down at" 10 on hanging 
movable rule or stick ** distance-in * P from this last 
number !>L 

This having been done, say, from the front, you 
would next try the diist&nce-iri of tins same point 
from the side most convenient, and so your plumb- 
lines would bo arranged in their relative places, to 
Jlnd the “ in from side" distance. To begin with, 
you would have the main iron support fixed on the 
banker, and build upon it your armature, defining iis 
position, projection, angle, &c., by means of measure¬ 
ments taken over the chassis* so that the strongest 
iron pieces, made by the smith* which may be re¬ 
quired, can be fixed firmly and definitely without any 
fear of their being put in any other than the exact 
relative position to the small model* 

With the irons fixed for the arms, legs, and such 
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other parts as may need to be of iron, much of the 
remaining armature can, and should, he built up 
with wood, mid in such parts as the l>ody or other 
ItiiX musses caged in with laths to keep the whole as 
bght as is prudently possible* In short, a skeleton 
of wood built on the main iron supports is the thing 
to make* This must be built out {in the ease of a 
12-foot figure) to within 2 or 3 Inches of what will 
ultimately be the front surface of the clay. This 
menus that a figure of 12 feet high need have, 
in no one place, more than a thickness of about 
3 inches of clay, provided that your small model 
lias been carefully thought out and worked properly 
to scale, 

W lien you have the whole of the an nature erected, 
the first point to be fixed in tile clay is the pit of the 
neek. This point will have been the first and most 
important consideration in the armature stage, but 
you will have fixed this somewhat bark so that it 
will he as nearly as possible in the centre of the neck, 
and therefore will easily receive the thickness of day 
necessary to cover it, Tt is well to know that this 
point In the pit of the neck is likely to come forward 
a little as the amount of day put on the figure 
increases. It is, therefore, advisable at the com¬ 
mencement to lix this point a little further in, say 
an inch in a 12-fuot statue* Again, it is wise to 
keep all the points a fraction high up at first, as 
there is every likelihood in the early stages «f the 
clay sinking, if only a fraction. The contraction 
in the day later brings about some slight change, 
so that all your prints need testing from time to 
time. 

Whenever you take a point on your small model, 
it is advisable to znark it with a pencil by making a 
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small dpt* which you will find useful when you pro¬ 
ceed to model up the large work, Your points should 
be taken on n system, somewhat horizontally ami 
perjiendiridnrly in lilies, as. for instance, down the 
main folds ami down in the hollows us well as across 
them, and not by taking a |Hnnt + sny, oil the shoulder 
and the next some distance away. 

Square-topped pegs with pointed ends should be 
inserted into the clay at every point put in on the 
large model. These should be made long enough 
(some perhaps nearly 2 inches for a figure of tins 
size) to triable you to pull them out some distance 
if necessary, leaving them still imbedded sufficiently 
fur in the clay to hold in their place. 

It Is important, when taking and putting in points, 
that your pointing-stick should be held horizontally 
at right angles to the plumb-line, and that your pegs 
should he pushed in straight* as a continuation, so to 
speak, of the pointing-stick, At times the callipers 
and compasses will be found useful for taking points 
which are not easily obtained from measuring on the 
chassis. Such measurements should be taken from 
two points oil the small model and then put mi the 
small pointing-stick, and afterwards the correspond¬ 
ing measurement taken from the enlarged pointing- 
stick (when it is more titan likely larger compasses 
or callipers will he required) and tried oil the clay 
figure. 

W lien you have put points in over the whole figure 
and have filled hi the parts between these until the 
peg* are Been projecting only just above the surface 
of the clay, your small chassis may be removed and 
the top of the pedestal freed, so that it can revolve, 
and the turn-table or hanker upon which your large 
figure stands may also be freed. After tide you may 
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set to work upon modelling the surface, a ml remove 
such of the jKgn H<i you wish, for if these have been 
carefully put in there is little need to four that by 
ext me tiny them you will yet far away from u very 
accurate enlargement of your small model. 
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MARBLE CARVING 


Eymry student of modelling whose wish it is to 
become a sculptor should learn to curve, for. correctly 
speaking, only he is a sculptor who carves a shape 
(whether n figure or other form) out of a solid mass 
of stone or wood. A man who builds up n work 
in clay, be it never so large, is only n modeller: 
yet bis object may be sculpture, and the treatment 
ui such n work sculpturesque. But before it mu 
truly become sculpture it must be converted into ji 
curved work. 

Many of the early works, it is said, were curved 
direct out of the stone or wood* without models 
having previously been made for them. There are 
some men who do this to-day, hut they are few. 

The general method now is f mid since the earliest 
limes has always beeu + to make the work in either 
day or wax firet, and after having cast it into the 
harder material of plaster, to use this as a model 
from which to copy. Tills is to guide you in the 
process of expressing your idea in the ultimate 
material* say, for instance, marble. 

By this principle a grant deal of risk is lessened, 
because you will have tried many experiments in 
your softer ami more pliable material before obtain¬ 
ing what you want; whereas, had you started right 
away in the marble, any error which you may have 
made in taking oft'too much could not he mended. 
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M hen you have before you your idea definitely 
expressed ill a plus tie form, on accurate conversion 
into the marble is fairly certain, provided Hint cure 
is exercised in the “ [jointing" process, in the “ pre¬ 
paring " stage, and ultimately the “curving,” i.e. the 
finishing. The artist needs only do the “ carving” 
ii lie has, in the first instance, made a carefully 
finished inode], u fin** work in the plaster; and the 
marble ceil be a master]tioce. 

The intermediate stages between the plaster and 
the finish or Carving are purely medium rah It is, 
however, ns well that the student should know them, 
mid lx* capable of carrying out the whole work from 
beginning to end if this lm necessary. The more 
mechanical part of the work, the pointing, is truly 
laborious in a work of any size. 

W e will suppose that yon have n finished model 
in plaster, mid that von have selected a block of 
marble of a suitable size, and as free us it is possible 
to tell, from colour, vein, or flaw: a great difficulty, it 
must be confessed, for even the experts in marble 
are unable to detect Colour which may be much 
below the surface of the block. 

The test that can bn made is to wash the marble 
with clean water, mid the moisture will show up 
immediately any veins or specks of colour, even 
though these may lie a little below the surface; mid 
with experience, tapping the block with an iron 
Immrner may in some instances prove its soundness 
or otherwise, the ring being less clear when there 
is a flaw or vent in the marble than it would he in 
that of a sound piece. These flaws, it- may hi* men¬ 
tioned, have generally been caused at flic time of the 
blast iiig from the quarries, or at. the time of berating 
(severing) the marble from a larger block. 
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The block of marble now in your studio is placed 
in its correct position on a hanker* and the plaster 
model placed beside it on another banker or model¬ 
ling stand. 

Three points are now selected on your model, awl 
three corresponding ones upon the block of marble* 
These latter points are found on the marble by the 
pointing machine, which in nothing more than a 
contrivance for taking measurements, it having been 
adjusted correctly to the points on the model and 
transferred fcO the stone. 

The three points on both plaster and marble are 
made permanent and kept immovable until the work 
is quite or nearly finished, by means of imbedding, in 
a little moist plaster, copper rivets somewhat like 
drawing pins with little holes drilled in the centre 
of their heads. In these holes the three needle points 
of the arms of the pointing instrument ran rest 
each time the instrument is put on to the model or 
the marble for the purpose of taking a **point" 
(measurement). 

Little drilled holes will suffice at first to hold the 
instrument on the marble, the material being suffi¬ 
ciently hard to withstand the continued insertion of 
the anil pins without wearing these holes larger, 
though it is better and safer to put the copper rivets 
in at the beginning. 

From tile main or perpendicular rod a movable 
arm springs out T and from this another arm* through 
the end of which passes a movable needle, worked 
on a bull and socket. The needle is actually the 
part which is pushed down to the surface of the 
model, ami gauges the depth down to the surface 
of any particular part which you may wish to take. 
Tile first point to be taken is the most projecting 
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one: on ft face this would l>e tli4- nose* When the 
point 1ms Wen taken, the needlv is Hxed by n little 
thumbscrew si? that it can go no further, hut will 
draw Jiwny in mi outward direction sufficiently far 
to escape touching the marble (when the instru¬ 
ment is transferred to it) which lias to bo curved 
away, 

When the instrument is transferred from the 
model to the block of marble it will be seen that the 
needle cannot be pushed forward to its full, and that 
the chipping uway must begin to allow this needle to 
go further home; when a fair amount of marble has 
been taken away from this particular part* the in¬ 
strument is again put on the marble, and the needle 
pushed still further in. When it is found that the 
needle goes in to about a quarter of an Inch of Its 
required distance, then a hole is drilled with a 
'*driller to what in thought to be nearly enough; 
the needle is once again pushed in to see how little 
more drilling is necessary: then t la 1 needle is removed 
and the point made deeper; /Ac most import tint thing 
being to avoid making fhe point too deep. A good 
pointer will keep all his "points H a little "full/ 1 hy 
never allowing the needle to go quite home, by about 
the 32nd of an inch or Less. AH the other points are 
taken in the same way* The amis of the instrument 
and needle being adjusted according to the position 
of the points to be taken, the points all over will 
probably bn not more than n quainter of an inch 
apart, mv on the important parts* such as the features, 
or, it may he said* any of the Hush parts. On drapery, 
where there are broad planes, fewer points un¬ 
necessary. 

The appearance of a work when pointed is not 
pleasing, covered all over with innumerable holes, 
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mid little mounds of marble projecting between these 
holes, 

Xmv comes the work of 11 preparing," curving down 
the projecting mounds to nearly the level of the 
points, when the form begins to assert itself: and 
lie re care is needed. 

It is in such a state that the artist must take the 
work up himself, unless he lias a very skilful carver, 
who can carry it still further, Even then the artist 
will fiiul much that he alone can express properly, if 
it must have the same spirit as the original; for it 
will be found that not only does the transcription 
into marble give a little different effect, by reason of 
the change of material, but the artist may wish to 
quiet or emphasize parts—■indeed, he may wish to 
make many little alterations, which lie alone feels, 
ami can do. And so, when the points are left “ full," 
such work can lie done more easily than if the points 
had been drilled right home. Hence the importance 
of every modelling student practising to carve. 

If a student can copy form in clay, he can soon 
learn to carve it in marble, though I do not say with 
the same skill as one who has devoted his wholp life 
to marble-cutting. I have seen really tine works in 
plaster lose much of the character of the artist’s 
touch by lxnng carved too dexterously, until they 
were nothing more than mechanical reproductions. 
Yet they may have been very accurate copies in a 
general sense. In short, they lacked the sense of 
touch which the artist alone could have given. 

Skilful cutting or carving in marble does not make 
a work of art or even a line carving. It is the ex¬ 
pression given by each and every touch which makes 
the work. 

Tins student will find that the “darks" in marble 
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n^ver appear strong ns in the planter tncxle], Hits 
is accounted for by the traiiujmrcnvy of the material 
■iml in some instdiuvs bj' the j'l'eiitor reflerting [tower 
in marble than in plaster nr cloy. It is useless to 
deepen a hollow after you have cut it n certain depth, 
iI you wirili ti* obtain u darker shadow; because it 
becomes lighter and less dense by the greater amount 
ui reflected light. As marble is more transparent 
than either plaster or Mesh, if the nostrils are dll up 
as high, or the wings of the nose ns thin (in the 
inside), as in nature, there is scarcely any “ dark." 
certainly nothing like the amount there is in 11111111%. 
More particularly is tills the case when the work 
is executed iti some of the best statuary marbles, 
which are more transparent than others. 

“Sicilian marble, or Bianco Cfalaro (clear white) 
as the Italians call it, being of a less transparent 
nature, und rather heavier and colder in colour, 
retains more density in the “dark" of the hollows, 
ami in the shadows. Sicilian marble is used for 
exterior purposes, especially in a country like ours, 
u here the climatic effects are so disastrous ns touiaku 
tlic liner statuary marbles miiuhlr away in no time. 

The reason tor this marble being called Sicilian 
by the hug]isf 1 is. [ believe, unknown, though it is 
thought by some that it derived this name Sicilian 
perhaps because it was formerly shipped to Sicily 
and thence to an Ivnglish port. 

The choicest marble of all for ideal work, the nude 
nr portraiture, for iutcrinr purposes, is Scrmvezza, 
though there is a tireek marble culled Pentriic which 
is preferred by some sculptors; this nim ble, which is 
found in the island of Pams and at Mount Penteliciis, 

Isas larger crystals .. the statuary of Clnrmrn, is 

extremely iutiil, and docs not, 1 think, ml quite so 
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freely as the beautiful marble of Serravezza. Pentelic 
w m chiefly used by the ancient sculptors for their 
work. There are other qualities of marble, but those 
I have named are generally accepted as the u first 11 
best. The? cheaper statuary marbles arc sugary and 
soft* and therefore not very lasting. 

In marble it is not an uncommon thing to find 
minute pins of iron. These are very troublesome, 
being very difficult to cut away, and taking, as they 
do, piece after piece out of the best tempered tools. 
Sometimes they can be got down by riffles, but one 
has to take care not to cut too deeply into the 
marble on cither side and around these pins in the 
attempt to remove them. 

In Serrayezza, as in most marbles, there appear 
sometimes what aro termed “ sand holes,” which 
are almost more troublesome than the pins of iron, 
because they may occur at the very finish when the 
lost touches are being put on the work* when but 
a powder of marble dust is leaving the parent stone, 
suddenly; In some rases they are as deep i\s a pea, 
so that cutting away down to the bottom of the 
crevice would mean ruining your work. 

These holes can only be left, and afterwards filled 
with borax melted over a gas-jet in a clean spoon. 
A little of this* whilst still liquid, should bn pressed 
into the crevice with a tool; any of the bomx which 
is left on the surface may be cut away with a sharp 
knife. Although this is the best in nans I know 
for filling these holes* it is not altogether a satis¬ 
factory one, for in time the filling will contract 
somewhat* get loose, and either fall out or show a 
black line round where the borax has parted from 
the marble, more especially if the marble is frequently 
washed. 
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Most beginners in carving are lax in keeping their 
tools nicely sharpened. They too often go cm work¬ 
ing long after the edge has been taken oil" the steel. 
This is a great mistake, because a blunt tool not 
only jags and takes longer to cut, but the took 
will not eut cleanly unless due consideration is given 
to them. 

A fiat piece of stone, York, should always be kept 
by your suit** with a basin or cup of water, and a 
little of the water pot from time to time on the stone 
to make it wot, the moisture preventing the steel 
from becoming hot whilst being rubbed. 

By practice you will get used to n certain weight 
of hammer, and find yourself more at ease with the 
one yon constantly use than with a strange one; 
therefore it. is advisable that, like every good work¬ 
man* you should have your own from the first* 

In the process of uaning a work, through all its 
stages from “ pointing" to “finish," you will require 
to use two or three differently weighted hammers, 
the one required for the finishing touches, where 
hut little gentle lunches are necessary* naturally 
being lighter in weight than the one used at the 
beginning (the pointing), where hi -some instances 
quite big (duces are fetched away with the tool culled 
the “pitcher" and afterwards the "pointer/* Again, 
another strength Is used at the intermediate stage* 
that of “ prepuringr when the tooth tool is brought 
constantly into use. 

A carving hammer needs only be 2 lbs. in weight, 
though for 44 pointing" a heavier 3s required — about 
■1 lbs*—and for “preparing" one of 3 lbs, weight* 

Beginners invariably cut too straight Into the 
marble by holding their tools too much at right 
angles with the stone they are carving Tills, instead 
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of being a quick way of cutting the marble nwuy, 
h indeed a slow one, and one which will very soon 
break the edge of the chisel The chisel should bo 
held in such a way as just to bite or grip the stone* 
Round-nosed drills of varying size will lx? fre¬ 
quently brought into use,, to drill away those hollows 
which cannot easily be got at with a chisel 
To go slowly is the proper course; and you will 
always be wise in taking of! too little. More can 
always be taken off, but never put on. The marble 
should always be covered up with a dean white doth 
when it is not being worked upon; utherwisc it will 
quickly get discoloured from dust and dirt T and such 
fresh cutting as yon do to it will lie whiter and the 
effect produced will bo patchy and misleading. 

A student wishing to learn to carve will do well 
to work something out of a soft stone to begin with, 
and thus get command of the hummer and chisel 
before he takes to cutting in the harder stones. 
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A FINAL NOTE 

A* I ventured to explain in my Preface, I make no 
pretence to literary skill in setting forth the contents 
of this volume* having been solely actuated by a 
personal and genuine desire to set before the student 
of the plastic and glyptic art the method* of the 
various processes and the simplest, because the most 
straightforward, way of obtaining results therefrom* 
So in this concluding chapter* gathering up the pre¬ 
ceding pages, ns it were* into one final whole, let me 
say that if I have arrived at writing what may 
prove of practical value to the earnest, hard-worklug 
student, if I have simplified his work ever so little 
by pointing out the right methods and guiding him 
away from the wrong, I shall have achieved my 
object- It ln*s been* for the most pari, a labour of 
love to write of these things of which many years 
of practical experience have given me a considerable 
knowledge. 

Were I asked to name the greatest asset in an 
artistic career* I should answer* “ Indomitable per¬ 
se v eri lii re, ci_a i rage, and < lete nil 1 nation J* Without 
these and a belief iu the power you possess, nothing 
of any real or enduring value can possibly be accom¬ 
plished, However glorious the vision, however lofty 
the ideal, however true the aim you have set before 
yourself, nothing but perseverance, determined and 
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unceasing, will ever take 3 t oii to the goal of your 
desire. The highest I'esolve, the greatest enthusiasm, 
ure futile without hard work—how hard and un¬ 
sparing only those can ever really know who have 
chosen the pursuit of art as a means of livelihood. 

Ion must surrender yourself all your thoughts— 
your very existence—if you would attain! Never 
must your aspirations leave you : cherish them ns 
life's most precious gift. There is the height you 
have set yourself to gain. 

I cannot too strongly impress on students, on the 
young student especially, the virtue of moderation 
in all things- Extremes are had at all times* Vul¬ 
garity is unpardonable in art. 

Artists possess, or at least are supposed to posses 
more sensitive nerves than the ordinary business¬ 
like, matter-of-fact mortal, and at times n brain¬ 
storm occurs, when all their labours seem futile, 
inept, worthless; the vision lias fled: the dee [jest 
gloom of depression overwhelms them; the toil ami 
careful studies of years seem empty and useless. 

W hen such tits occur, leave the work on which you 
may be engaged entirely alone, for if you still per¬ 
sist in attempting the impossihle t failure, utter 41 mi 
complete, is bound to attend your most strenuous 
efforts* 

Go at once into the air. Throw off the cramping 
influence of the studio, and study Nature in her 
varied nnd strangely variable moods. Nature alone 
possesses restorative balm, and if you view the 
manifold marvels of her works w ith loving reverence, 
her myriad spectacles of beauty so Infinite, of diver¬ 
sity ho extraordinary, with a seeing eye, calm will 
follow the brain-storm, the feeling of revolt w ill 
cease and die away, and you will ghid-hcartedly 
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return to your work* refreshed and strengthened 
alike in mind and body. No longer will you find all 
things stale, flat, and unprofitable* 

When a student eon indulge in foreign travel it 
should prove of the greatest service to him- Not 
only does travelling enlarge his outlook on life and 
dispel numy insular prejudices, but it affords him 
the opportunity of seeing what students are doing 
in other countries, as well as of becoming acquainted 
with some of the masterpieces both of ancient and 
modem sculpture* It gives him an insight into 
the methods of work in other studios than his 
own, and will certainly brush away many preju¬ 
dices* which otherwise would remain fixed ideas in 
his mind. 

A student cannot study too closely p or too often,, 
the wonderful collections of statuary which are to 
be found in our own musenms and galleries, many 
of which, especially those of the Greek and early 
Italian schools, are unrivalled throughout the length 
and breadth of Europe. 

Above and before all, I repeat, study Nature. 
None of her works are mean* low, ugly, or vulgar 
to those who, with the patience bom of reverent love, 
seek out her marvellous and minute beauties* 

The skulls and bones of all animals and birds 
are marvels of construction. The skin and flesh are 
hut the draping of the frame; the skeleton is just as 
beautiful beneath its covering. Look into the heart 
of things, into their very core; the super Octal is not 
all we see. To nil with eyes to see, manifold beauties 
start from what before seemed but an empty shell. 
So store your mind with beauty infinite, and it will 
follow that your work will be full of interest, A 
thousand fancies from a single leaf spring to life, 
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ns memory ’brings to the brain the rapture you felt 
when you found bow beautiful all is Lu. Nature. 

With thin exhortation I close, commending these 
pages to the perusal of the student, in the earnest 
hope that they may prove practically useful I re¬ 
member the immense, almost insuperable, difficulties 
of my earliest art days, and I have sought to make 
these difficulties less formidable for him. Although 
utterly unaccustomed to literary effort, I have found 
a pleasure in writing, for all that I have here set 
down is the result of my own arduous experience- 


PART II 

A FEW MASTERPIECES CONSIDERED 
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Till-: student cannot acquaint himself either too soon 
or too well with the best examples of sculpture 
from the earliest periods, which are to be found in 
our museums, for it takes years of close association 
with the great masterpieces before one can realise to 
the fullest extent the immensity of these creations. 
For the finest sculptured pieces* like the finest com¬ 
positions, musical, poetic* or literary, require an 
educated mind properly to appreciate or understand 
them—a mind which has been given up to them for 
n long time. You are told from the first moment of 
your existence in the study of art that these works 
are great* but that this is «o p you are not at that 
time really convinced in your own mind. You have 
to learn something before you can realise it for your¬ 
self* and that learning must come through the study 
of Nature- I therefore advise you to study Nature 
and the masterpieces at one and the same time, so to 
speak* by devoting, say, alternate days to each so fal¬ 
as you can, to work from the life to-day* and to¬ 
morrow to go into the presence of the masterpieces 
You will then quite soon begin to feel that a close 
relationship exists between Nature and what, up 
till quite recently, appeared to you idealised or 
imfamiliar form* 

The student will soon learn that these great works 
were built from the same Nature with which he 
himself is daily confronted. For the guidance of 
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this student* I propose commenting briefly upon a 
lew of those which rank, as I consider, amongst 
the finest sculptured works to he found in our 
museums, uud in some instances In our schools 
of art. Space will not permit of my -saying much, 
and the periods from which I a elect works to speak 
of must therefore he selected on broad principles. 

At a period of nearly 3000 years B*c> the Assyrian 
and Egyptian artists were producing great sculptural 
works, many fine specimens of which arc now to l>e 
found In our museums. That Assyrian and Egyptian 
art has influenced all ages from the Greek to the 
present, is not at ail surprising when we see from 
their architecture what masters they were of con- 
struct ion and design—in the former how profoundly 
substantial, and in the latter how simple and grand. 
Their carvings upon the avails of these buildings of 
relief work introduce figures, animals, and hiero¬ 
glyphics, in many instances in quite ;l curious way* 
yet ever beautiful in pattern and in decorative 
effect. Strange as some of their works may appear 
at first, they will on close acquaintance establish in 
the spectator's mind the fact that many of them are 
full of life and truth to nature. This applies not 
only to the statues but particularly to the bas-reliefs, 
many of which are extraordinarily realistic and most 
charming in relief treatment The Egyptians had 
a method of sometimes carving their reliefs in a 
way seldom if ever practised by sculptors since them, 
except in frank imitation ; tlmt is to say, on a flat 
ground surface they drew thdr design, their figure, 
and so on, with a fairly deep incised outline* then 
carved the fonu into it, inside these outlines, leaving 
the original ground surface standing up above the 
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EGY FIT AN CARVING IN RELIEF 

The Brtfivh Mtiteum 
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PLATE I 

Mam/ of the Kgi/jdiau earrings an their Sepulchral and other str/rS 
tvere m first drnteit an to (he shine nith a deep im'ised outline. 
The relief teas then carved within this outline, so that the 
ground surface remains at its original projection, refute the 
cart ing, in a relief treatment, is someirhat fairer. To this 
method is greatly dtte the preservation of the carting. 


PLATE TI 

In this example tee get the norh at the tap caned in relief and 
the background set hat h, whilst in the tower portion the relief 
wort is caned within (hr outlines, and the ground wart, i.e. the 
original face of the stone, is left projecting beyond. 
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PLATE III 


AN EGYPTIAN PRIEST AND PRIESTESS 
Tft# British Mmtrtim 



PLATE m 

Simplicity qf pnse cha factorises uit the Egi/jiiMn statues, an.ft. the 
group oj Priest and IWj/wj m no exception to the rule, though 
fhrre existed a te desire to he elaborate in the decoration of 
thetr garment loth % caning and by the painting upon them * 
I he invariable method adopted mis that qf gauging out a 
number oj parallel lines tu the draperies and wearing apparel 
generally. Mark well the grand and solemn dignity qf this 
teorky and the ease oj both Jtgures ¥ 
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carved sunken relief work. This ujih done in many 
of their sepulchral ami other steles, most of them 
in limestone* though the Egyptians worked to a great 
e \ 1 rnt in granite. (See Platen l and 2.) ^ee with what 
solemn dignity the priest! and his wife ai-e sealed — 
the simplicity of pose ami treatment mid the relisio- 
iilent of the whole. The Egyptians valued greatly 
the repetition of straight lings, parallelism both 
horizontal jind perpondieiilttf. The Greeks were not 
slow to adopt the use of this. Borne of the most 
wonderful bns-relief works of all time are those of 
the, reign of Assur-Nfisir-Pal, King of Assyria 860 u.v. 
Those representing the king himself, with his win god 
mythological attendants, ore splendid; but the Bull 
Hunt, the Lion Hunt, and indeed the whole series 
to which they belong, are marvellously tine ns works 
of relief curving* design, drawing, treatment, and 
realism. The animals, in |u*r titular, are based upon 
the true forms in, nature. The life and spirit with 
which these sculptors imbued their work is astound¬ 
ing, however quaint and queer the actions of their 
figures nuiy in most instances appear to us* with 
their limbs bent at the joints at right angles, and 
with so many rigid straight lines In their cos tin ties. 
Although almost actual repetition appears both In 
curved, angular, and straight lines, the result is 
never monotony, for these hues are always of valiio 
in the work a. 

When we come to the Greek, I cannot but make 
straightway for the figures from the Parthenon, 
These figures, which adorned the pediments of the 
most beautiful work of antiquity ever accomplished, 
are in most instances fragments, mutilated remains, 
of magnificent artistic conception* surpassing all other 
works of all time. 
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To Phidias* the giant among sculptor#. wliu lived 
nlxmt 500 years n.e, P we owe the birth of these most 
noble conceptisms t these glorious mid incomparable 
renderings of the most beautiful forms to bo found 
in nature* 

Look al the figure of the Tlieseus h mul also that of 
the IlUsoSt and you will come to recognise that they 
are unquestionably the finest specimens of Art — 
which is to lie defined as Nature seen through an 
artistic mi ml. The construct km of each figure is 
perfect, the movement sublime* the bigness and 
simplicity of the detail mid the whole, amazing* 
All is as broad and simple as possible, yet full 
and rich in quality; nothing poor or small, nothing 
cold, <lo;ul s or still, yet all reposeful. 

Look at the wonderful construction and the mag¬ 
nificent drawing in the torso and legs of the Theseus, 
and mark well the splendid firmness of the planes. 

When we turn to look at the movement in the 
body of the Hisses, we ask ourselves it movement 
was ever produced in sculpture with such style—the 
whole body is turned in a way which, from the 
hands of a less great master, would suggest musi-nlnr 
exertion, Vast this sublime genius has given us perfect 
rest ; nil is freed from violence* It is a perfect tran¬ 
script of nature as seen through a mighty mind. 

Observe the grand construction of the thorax, and 
the marvellously beautiful movement of the torso, 
and how the right leg grows or springs out from the 
torso* Con anything finer he imagined ? Again, 
examine the hack; it is as fine as the front; sen the 
quality and value of all the hollows iii this noble 
figure, and realise how grand is this selection from 
the finest nature. To my thinking, this figure is 
even liner than the Theseus. 
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PLATES IV AND V 
ASSYRIAN RELIKl’ f'ARVlNG 

The HritiiA 
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PLATES IY ANT> Y 

Thru- relief* nre extreme^ decorative, and ralttahfc Jhr the student 
tiho ix studying decorative reHejf- ?rork, The simplicity of (hr 
mrfttees and (hr mine of repetition of list ex r as in the heath 
iittti iegx of the asm 'mats, Amid hr mkd, as writ as the shape* r 
n f the spaces on ihc grmmdtmrk. 
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PLATE VI 
THESEUS 

The British Alujcum 


PLATE VII 

1LISS0S 

Tfir BritUh Mujmtm 
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PLATES Yt AND YII 

Grander form teat *rr^r m-n i« Ari or Xaiare than in fhrxr trro 
fj -amples of Greek Scripture. They represent (hr nnhtest 
forms in Suture as seen through the mind of a sublime genius. 
Xotr that there is no attempt fit any exaggerated po*c 3 and 
if the body b mot rd at all in odion r a* in the ease oj the 
Itixxos, it b done with smh rose (hot oil the effect is obtained 
with per fed repose. Of oft marks, the student rotmol do better 
than keep himself in constant touch trdh these great master¬ 
piece. f* 
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PLATE VIII 


THE THREE FATES 

The SifitUh jfwun 
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PLATE YHT 

Netvr tknj the human farm more exqtattULjf dm fund than trt (he ease 
of the group of The Fates, and never did drapery rarer grander 
form. The marret is (hat the form is everywhere felt so hem rfi* 
fatty through the drapery. Sole (he value of the radiating 
tines. 
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If you model anything from the antique before 
you have had a tong study from the living model* 
then select these two masterpieces before all others 
to copy; they are nearer the finest nature* as we 
know it in after years* than perhaps any other 
work of which I can think. You will for this reason 
more quickly understand these than you will many 
other antique works. To make a copy of these 
statues should .prove of immense value at any 
moment in a sculptor's career. 

Nothing less than I have said of Theseus and 
nissos can be said of the Fates; equally great are 
these three daughters of Gecrops, which form a part 
of the eastern pediment, of the Parthenon. Look at 
the one sister reposing in the lap of the other, the 
freedom of line, the ease of pose; the style of line 
and the richness throughout are beyond all praise* 

Note how beautifully the form is expressed through* 
or under, the exquisitely arranged draperies, leaving 
you to believe that the nude figure must have been 
modelled in true form first* and afterwards the 
draperies put on. The purity in the design of these 
draperies is so convincing—but how monotonous* 
how hard* how cold and unsympathetic tilts drapery 
might have appeared had it been done by any less 
sublime genius* These figures all but breathe; you 
feel that parts of the flesh could be pressed in* so 
full of real nature are they. 

The&e pieces of Greek antiquity might have been 
moulded and then east from nature—if anything 
so mechanical as a cast could give what the mind 
and the eyes saw in the finest nature* 

1 cannot leave the works which adorn the Par¬ 
thenon without railing the student's attention to 
the bas-reliefs from the frieze* This frieze is of 
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such a length (52-1 feet) that it need^ a vnlmne to 
itself* but space will permit of my mentioning it 
only as a whole, as u complete rhythm of grand 
dignity of composition: the vigorous action and life 
displayed are enormous. The entire Ffrocessiou seems 
to bo moving, and yet still and dignified, as all fine 
sculpture is. Note the simplicity of this frieze 
and yet the richness of it; how beautifully it is 
idled: the delightfully rich pattern it makes; the 
spaces in between the relief* the subjects* bow 
interesting : the colour—by this I mean the effect 
of light and shade, the value of the lines, repeated 
in so many instances* yet never monotonous; the 
value-uses of perpendicular lines, a* contrasted with 
horizontal ones. Note how much the front surface 
of the marble has been retained, so as to co-ordinate 
it with the architectural portion; how completely 
this frieze fits its position. How firm is the form, 
and how grand the spirit. Here is n lesson for its 
in relief decoration; to be never noisy or vulgar, 
but ever quiet and dignified like nature at its best* 
To make no attempt at pictorial effect. The planes 
to be simple and broad* and no effort to bo made 
at unnecessary perspective or great variety in relief, 
but all perfect completeness. It is thus that truth 
is handled by a master hand! 

The relief figures on the sculptured pier from the 
Temple of Diana (Artcmiskm), Ephesus (b.m„ No. 
1204) + belong to the highest standard in sculpture; 
see t he delightful arrangement of drapery on the 
female figures, the value of the scale of one part 
in another. The dignity of the headless woman is 
great. How purely sculpturesque all these Greek 
works, are. Selection and t reatment iff I rue form 
were the first turn tff the Greek sculjrior. 


TLATES TX AXT> X 

BAS-RELIEFS FROM THE PARTHENON FRIEZE 

The BritW* Mummn 
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PLATES IX AND X 


ij dijfienll to select q portion of it whole whiah is so noble ami 
SO complete without a feeling of regret iJt.i it, a ml a up remarks 
respecting it, can he hut fragmentary. Attention should he 
drawn to the wonder fat si pic of line which crisis in the smut lest 
portion as it does throughout the whole of,this frieze. Observe, 

for crample t the line damn from the nose of ihe as in relation 
to the front line dorm ihe Jignrt on this tide of the animat. 
Apart from the magnificent treatment of relief irark and other 
striking merits which this piece possesses, the quality and 
style of the aniline are everywhere superb, I would ad rise 
the student constantly to let his eye travel along these outlines, 
in order thoroughly to recognise their significance. 
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Plata X 














PLATE XI 

SCULPTURED PIER PROM THE TEMPLE 
OF DIANA 

m Briliih Mtttimm 
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PLATE XI 

The irrrwtgnnent of f!guru ngainjd a rolunut or dntmxhitped ground 
involves mitre dijjimtltks than when tm a fat sarjaee,jhr (kt 
itHliinzji Jefu ai the extreme sides tun e fa fie causidmd in mrpeet 
of tAeir tilhwidU m well a,t the front lim'—mlfamt (hr chief 
fincx of the column being entirety fust or too much irro&cn up 
By mer-gmd projection, bote the arrangement of the dnijtc/y 
on the female figure—that if to say f the vatm of horizontal 
lines ns against upright ones, and ahu the value of the radiating 
jWj in the drapery from the hand. 
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Plate Xl 


I'lEK Fit CAT THI-: Tf-MflrP OF Dl 
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PLATE XTI 


THE NIKE OF SAMOl'HHATE 

'atlf 
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PLATE XII 


This may hr ealied the Victory of Victories, fur n*\ greater Victory 
tens firr achieved than the matting of this great rrorL One 
almost hears the mud hhrring the. utj}, thin drapery up against 
the heautr fatty ruuntled form of this gr&tefiit 

Note hotr the form of the figure is traced through and under 
the drapery, only last to be found again the nest mumnt. 
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PLATE XIII 

SEPULCHRAL MONUMENT OF HEGESO 

Thi' Hhtiih Mtissum 
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PLATE XTII 


f Jrrtr example of relief work. f/fctnr the simplicity and purify 
of nit (he fines, and the absent 'r of any attempt at elaboration, 
of detail. Yet the whole U rick % mum of the value of the 
fteatiilijulip thafied plain fmrt* a* contrasted trith those parts 
more cut up tty the folds of the drapery+ Note the exquisde 
shapes made by each man of drapery and the value of per* 
prndicuhtr and horizontal tines in the design. 
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Plate XIII 


Si Ii cH i»- ’ s_ Mi i>i hkst uk 11 i-i.■.>i 






















PLATE XIV 

LES ADIEUX 
<J, .1. Ptmutro 
t*ovvr# 


PLATE XIV 


In contrast to the st pukhral montiment of HegctO, reproduced M 
the preceding plate, this fwr( U shown, The student wffl 
tftfic&ltf see for himself that Ihe oier-Jitting of fi panel and 
the oier-ciaboralim of ihiail is a Janfr. This mark u ov erdone 

evcrpii'!irre f il tx resiles*, and nit! in ifte least inspiring; but 
it ?fwtf serve in point out (n the student that an abundance of 
riabaraie detail and cramming of work into a pmi'1 are not 
requisite to the production of a Jtne itork 
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Plate S3v 


LK^ AiUEL'S H\ f J L’HHIrADD 
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PLATE XV 

THE VENUS OF MELOS 
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PLATE XV 


Seldom if eirr i nit mare hemdifid frmair form wrought tad of a 
hftirfc &f marhU than thix Venue af Goddess in all 

Arf grace find tendcrnm of form. Suit the emtifrvtciimt of, 
Ikt whale figure, the grand timpficity of the detail and the 
rmr itt the mm rmr*t$ throughout, The neck gnurx out 0/ 
shotifdrn r in great iJly/c- and earriejt the kand*o*ve head tiMy, 
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PLATE XVI 


ASKLEFIOS 

» ^ 

Th* Hritith Muff urn 
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PLATE XVI 

Thi f grtindty sculptured head of A ikUpw* U tine ta irhkh alt itndentf 
xkmdd give special (d tad ton. The breadth and firmness oj 

the mod biting and dr airing (ire remarkable, twhilst the exfiressum 
h plartd and gutUike. The treatment of the hair U jplwdid. 
and ihe colour in lhtM f as contended with the pate is 

frauderjid(tf welt suggested. 
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For flowing drapery loot at tho wonderful A ietory , 
the ,b Xike of Samoibraoe." In thift you get intense 
movement—one feels the wind blowing as this figure 
s weeps through the air* 

I can point to few more beautiful pieces of Greek 
relief work than the sepulchral monument of Hegeso t 
daughter of Proxcnos ( Athens, about 100 b.c.). The 
exquisite simplicity anti purity of line in these figures 
h immense, whilst the style, arrangement, and treat¬ 
ment of the drapery, with its valuable perpendicular 
line, hi perfect; all so severe* yet so easy. I he shape 
of any one particular portion is beautiful and com¬ 
plete ill itself. Observe how very firm the dm wing is. 
and for this reason the value of the light and shade. 
Turned upside down or seen from any side, it is 
almost equally fine, which proves how splendid the 
shapes arc ami how well considered the lines. 

For the student's benefit I should like to contrast 
this work* of which I just have spoken, with one 
in the Louvre, “Les Adieu x™ where it will bo seen 
how everything is overdone, noisy, common, and 
what a want of quiet is needed. This work, to my 
mind* is :i 3 far from right us the other is near to 
perfection. 

The Venue of Melos is perhaps one of the few 
atatues almost lino enough to have come from the 
hand of Phidias, so great is the perfect harmony of 
the whole; and the pure and majestic style of this 
work places it amongst the greatest creations. The 
ease of the attitude and the bigness of its sculp¬ 
turesque character should be appreciated by every 
one. This Venus is a goddess in nil her grace and 
tenderness of form. 

Let ns look at just a few of l lie many fine busts 
and bends before we leave these galleries, wherein 
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\w cun Hud enough great works to till volumes with 
pmi&e without .saying a word too mucin 

It appears to me that mos^ of t he Greek sculptors 
treated the heads on their ligurcs and the heads 
on their busts with a little less nearness to nature 
than they did the figure parts, and that whilst they 
possess* in most cases, the finest form, 1 do not 
recognise n particularly strong individuality or a 
marked character. They appear rather ns types than 
as individuals. Perhaps therein lies the secret of 
their sculpturesque breadth of treatment. Any in¬ 
sistence on individual characteristics might have 
lessened this quality. 

That the G reeks coloured their statues is beyond 
doubt; that they considered colour in form an 
essential is also evident; more especially is this 
noticeable in the treatment of the? hair, where the 
difference between a head with light hair and one 
with dark hair is obvious* 

8ee what an amount of consideration, too, these 
Greeks gave to the arrange me lit of the hair: how 
beniititullysougl.it out and followed are the masses* 
until they liecoiue splendid, rich pieces of design. 

rh° more closely you study from mitlire the 
growth, movement, and shape of the masses of Hie 
hair* tin* inure you will see how near the Greeks are 
to the truth in Lhcse details. 

Look at tht* splendid head of Addepios (D+M+, 
Xu T +>-1(1). 'Idle face simple, hremd. and strong, yet 
pale, encircled by a rich treatment of hair, This 
applies tt* innny ol their heads, the hair being so 
often cut up — full ol light and shade — to give a 
contrast in colour to that of the face, xts between 
flesh and hair* though these parts never appear 
noisy or common. 
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PLATE XVII 


HEAD IN BRONZE OF APHRODITE 







PLATE XVI1 

Thr /won in this mtuk is that to /*r derhud Jrom Mr hig„ hroad f 
and ' firm modelling, the 6 amt* fat liuijdiciftf nj the ircaliiicn t, 
wid tin- t'fise* of Mr movement conveyed* 
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PLATE XV11I 
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HOMER 

The BritUh ifwmm 
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PLATE XVHI 


Thr svfiljttitresqae treatment of this nork pkwe* it aitttmg the 
best hast a qf fili time* The jirai caftidmctiuh t if the whole 
head and nervous drawing in the detail are remaykabte. Xofe 
the drawing tip (hr tides of the Jace t wtT the rherk-huMiS, and 
rip thr tempt r boats. Again absent the seamier fill treatment of 
the tytx ; they up/war as blind y and yet are jatl of expression r 
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PLATE XIX 

TORSO OF APHRODITE 

The ttritfih Mmtum 










PLATE XIX 


The treatment of thin chanting torso h to big that it might welt 
be token for life she. Us fait rounded farm, with rich hollont 
and ease of tnorcmeni. place it amongst the noblest of works. 
Sote i»m 'beautifully simple the drawing is throughout, and 
ht>IT broad and ATifltinte the modelling through the hotluH *. 
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Flit* SIX 


ToHsio i»k Aj'int»iiir^ 
































PLATE XX 

HEAD OF A YOUNG MAN 

The lirifith Sfu^uiH 


plate XX 

J Jinrftf rart'fd head of a young man, teidjduresqur in treatment 
rnd jinnty pored on the xhntiders. The hair U someiehni 
convcntionat and not Jt(* gwrtl or in the hert Creek head*, thoogh 
the feaiHtrr arc grand in their big , fine Jotin t the con- 
dfw&hm tj perfect. A head rplnahfe Joe the j Indent to tiurfy. 
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Plate XX 


Hk vd i if a Vucxg Man 
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PLATE XXI 

MIDAS 

The British Mmrttm 









plate XXI 

A hmnftj'nily rrfinal pier* pf decora liw scut pi are, del ighlful in 
senlimmt ami Trust of *cak of one part io another. It is, 
qf course p canreniimtaf a r p raiher i format ■ hui it h none the 
toss n fifU' I'ht treatment of hair ami head-drrjtx and 

(hr lv/ird sk&uld hr rjzir/W/y observed, m should also the 
arrangement of the drapery. 
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Plate KXI 


M I I !'A> 





































PLATE XXII 


A PORTION OF A TABERNACLE 
Master ok Sav Tmvaso 
South Ktimngtou 




PLATE XXII 

Jn exampie af loir relief modelling in rrhich some of the figures 
(i.e, the front rjirfj) are lifted quite a distance from the back¬ 
ground, yet do not change the style of relicf from those rrhich 
remain set bach t'lme up to h r .Vulr the treatment of and on, 
the projection hetwrew the out tines of figures in the foreground 
and thana- in lhr backgftwntl US being the same* so that there 
is a “ togetherness," or uniformity, in the ntholt% 
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A ftwTlUH C¥ A TAJSJIHVAC1.K 































■A FEW MASTERPIECES CONSIDERED 

Aiid for strength, look at the head of Hercules 
(a,B) 1+ No. 17Hft} + It in enormously powerful ; see, too* 
how fine is the bronze head of Aphrodite; there 
is au example of the best period of Greek art: 
simplicity and style; and the flesh big + firm* and 
Jail in quality. One side of the fare may be out in 
construction as related to the other; but this has 
Come about, l should say, by having b&eu dented 
or knocked in by damage at some time. 

I do not intend to dwell upon the Homan period, 
because [ led that what space 1 have now to spare 
were best spent (after leaving the Greeks) with the 
curly Italians; therefore, after a glance round at 
the Romans, we will hasten to the Italian masters. 

In these Roman busts and statues there is a 
more varied difference of character in the features 
than wo have found with the Greeks. Indeed* the 
Romans went more nearly for getting the chimu in 
(personality) of the individual urnn or woman. That 
they [iked to preserve a likeness of thoir departed 
is well known, for it was their custom to take 
Witx moulds and easts 1 com the faro after death. 
T he mask, we arc told, would be worn by one of 
Llic mourners, who would also wear the cloth insignia 
ofc the departed in the funeral procession. The wax 
models could not have heeu made for any purpose 
of art, but simply as likenesses. 

Though the features vary considerably, there is 
a great sameness in all. In the pose of the head, 
general attitude, gesture, and indeed in dross and 
arrangement of draperies; so much so. that many 
ul 1 their busts of emperors might almost have been 
taken from the same mould with different features 
put ou them. 
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A FEW MASTER PIECES L'OXSI DEllED 


A few of the best examples of the GroN^-Roauan 
pieces are the following;— 

The hem I of Homer, Bnia> + in the British Museum 
(Graeco-Homan* No, 1825). This is a very Hue head, 
strongly modelled imd Full of character* Besides, 
there is in this head of the blind poet tender nervous 
drawing in the detail, and piny of movement in the 
parts. Note how well (lie cheek-bones are drawn* 
The sorrowful expression gives you the complete 
idea of one who is blind* 

The Toi'so nf Aphrodite (r.h,, Cirivco - Roman, 
No, 1580) is one of the very finest bits of Graeco^ 
Komnn sculpture* beautifully simple, full rounded 
form, warm flesh, the hollows broad and full of 
movement: a work to l>e studied. 

The 11 end of Mercury (Hermes) (a,at., Giteeo- 
Roiuiin, No. IdlE). The face of thi> work and the 
treatment of the hair (conventional though it be) 
are very strong find full of character* 

Again, the heroic head of a young man (B.il., 
No. 1785) is one of the best examples of Graco- 
Roman lands. A splendidly bat a rued head, with 
line form and great ease ill the pose. 

Before leaving this period, let me draw attention 
to the exquisitely beautiful term imd figure of' Midas, 
with its gloriously refined head and heard, its charm* 
ingly designed drapery, its homogeneous complete- 
ness. It is a jierfcct piece of decorative scalp turn. 

The moment you enter p gallery of the sculpture 
of the early Italian artists, you are surrounded by 
hq many great works that it is only with difficulty 
you can decide where to make it start. or what to 
look at first. The naiaee of Donatello, Veiroceliio, 
Mino da Fiesule, Michael Angelo. Cellini, and a host 
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PLATE XXIII 


HEAD OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST 
School. of Della Uobhia 
&wtk iCmufaglm Muxenm 
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PLATE XXIII 

This head cur Ad hardly he surpassed for subtlety of dtarring 
and modelling. The trwtsitkm from me plane to another 
is extremely gentle find rranj^. Nothing hut making ri ftlOft 
faith fnl r&pq van bring home to the student U complete idea 
of this truth, hr agger at ion H kotreter slight, of anp pari frill 
change the efirn't of the whale, and the rapt/ rrill trholh/ lose 
its resemhlanve. Far this reason it is a icty difficult mirk 
for the student Is cop#, and consequmthf afford* excelled 
discipline. 
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Plate 5lXtU 

of *j Juiis tut H.uTiit. School or Dtuu* Romo* 















PLATE XXIV 

PERSEUS 

H. Celuki 
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PLATE XXIY 

k mitt be easily jfm fry miti have had kamcrer elementary a 

training in modelling that this jritrk is arte essentially suited 
to bronze. The outsirehhetl arm balding a mass such as the 
head in {his instance rrotild tad only be difficult to reorh in 
m/tride became of ike danger of its breaking off in pnrgress, 
but trow'd eter took wtaartfariabir in stone. Furthermore, the 
sif'ttrd and head dress, or helmet f are not suitable for a stoat 
treatment^ and the whole mast of this figvre t supported an awe 
leg only p rrOritd etmdenm it as itmtdtable Jor any material 
other than metaL 
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Plait xxs v 


I^pre^. Hv ]( Cells si 

































PLATE XXY 

TERRA-COTTA OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

Fktvencs 
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PLATE XXV 

A the iftidtr/ms of the modelling ubiutt the features of this trork t 
ifitr dV/jtfKy with which the detmt it /mwWj rt/rJ 
of texture ektened fretiretu Jh'Jth <jnd bone, Gfaenc, too, hum 
heautifidft} dr turn nrr the wore and the part* amwtd the eye 
and tempts The Jtntlr of (hr detail h rery dorr iu nature; 
j wired, the head, rounder*rd a* u w -fwde r 1% rrmnrkobty r 'enlistic 
in its rendering. 
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N'Ccri.0 Macjiiavei.li Tv pp* -cotta of thk Fu thehth CjirvK \ 






PLATE XXTT 


BUST IN TERRA-COTTA 

Donatello 

■South Kemittfftm Jifmrttm 


PLATE XXVI 


It if difficult to point in any female hast tif this fttriod pausing 
PWre t fin< qvalilkt than this uork, mcrihed to DomUtllo, TAe 
heantijut scum- of nmtiiUt ttratting ami trader Jeetmg if seen 
throughout this sweet head, fo gentle ami pure in character. 
Jf ith delightful ease the neck lead* owj! of the mmornlf 
shoulders ; the cartilage in thr mute h perfectly felt , and the 
fume over the tyr } temple, and cheek is not less finely expressed. 
The fmuttijnf modelling rmtml the tmmih and the drafting up 
the face anil orer the check-hone to the forehead should hi* 
\l udiril and nnahfied. 
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Plat* xxvi 














PLATE XXVII 


Muck of ih> r detail in this ehimneypicee is ns sharp amt crisp as 
if carved out of a hard marhte. The variety of fight and 
skftt.lt? (or, -u-f the sculptor tcrrn.i U t colour) is rcmnrhihlr ; rfi 
parts the relief is almost lost in the gramid t then it comes 
plagfuUp up in high retief The trhole work is tender and 
refined in feeling, whilst the workman ship is esqaisitt in its 
artistic character* 
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A CinMXKV-J'iECFT. 


















PLATE XXVIU 

VIHGIN AND CHILD 

D&tlliCRtU DA SettICXASD 
Ulrith Kmtittgton Alu^gritit 
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FLATK XXVIII 

f beautiful tiampte of fat drafting and delicate caning in tow 
relief, fVith tingidar chant* the outline* vary i >t *trvngfh of 
Colour— i n. m light and tkade—ond the irhob imrlc ir tliitin- 
gniihed % purity of fitting and execution. 



Plate XXYIJI 


YtKChlN I'HlLK Bv BlEHIJJfcKlO 1>A SETTlttSASO 













PLATE XXIX 

BUST OF A LADY 
DsfifftERto da Settigkako 
South firnrinytvn Aftueuttt 
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PLATE XXIX 

A Uwihfitlly simple Intfly unaffected in j»ue and treat went, qnamt 
in rfuxTftCttTf and in mortmaL Sote the madtrilmg of 

fhe Mfxtf {iftti over the rye* np into the hraw r haw subtlety > puriitf t 
and sweetness parade if* 
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Flaeu XXIX 


bU^T l!|r A LADY HV PCSL1>EHJ1« UA $LTTEr 3 S AKQ 






































PLATE XXX 


BUST OF A YOUNG MAN 

Astonio Pollautou) 

Xintlh Kfiutnytott jViuhud) 
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PLATE XXX 


_ J quaint butt treated in a very simple i manner* with ”Q r J? or * 
movement in pose or iec/wufvt. It is charming in its unaffected 
style, aud a delightful and rather archaic Tendering of character 
in sntlptitre. 
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Plate xxx 


Bt p ^T OF A YOUS'S L*V AnTOSIO POLLAIUOLO 






























A FEW MASTERPIECES CONSIDERED 

of otliera, nil arouse intense enthusiasm and inspire 
one beyond expression. 

Take the reliefs of DonateEo j look at these foi 
grace and beauty, tenderness and feeling, carried 
to tbo very end, finished, yet never tiglit or bard; 
the drawing and modelling are exquisite. fho 
subtleness of planes, the colour (i.e. light and shade), 
are full of sweet variety and refinement of touch 
throughout. 

Then take the busts of this same master. You 
feel yourself to be in the presence of living people 

_people whom yon saw yesterday and might see 

to-day—so intimate are they, moving, yet full of 
reticence, stilled only by the master-hand; for though 
they almost breathe, they never startle you with 
their challenge. They are works of art, tenderly 
wrought after nature with a loving fidelity.^ 

Examine the bust, of a woman, called fit, Cecilia 
(Victoria and Albert Museum, No, 758",). The growth 
of this neck from the shoulders is full of grace; the 
tender modelling around the nose and mouth, indeed 
the whole face, is extraordinarily sweet- and pure. 
The head of a Lawyer is a masterpiece of con¬ 
struction, tender modelling, and character. And 
then look at tlie heads by Verrocchio, and those 
bv Mine da Fiosole, Antonio Pollaiuolo, Pesiderio 
da Betti guano, and the many others you can find by 
the men of the Italian Renaissance period. Those 
arc the works for the student who is studying the 
head from life, iu order to follow portrait sculpture. 
Let him note the del Lento modelling throughout and 
in the details; see how the difference between bone 
iind flesh is felt, appreciated, and tenderly expressed; 
how subtle, yet playful the movement of surface is 
in all cases, how sincerely every bit of detail lias 
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A FEW MASTERPIECES CONSIDERED 


bet'ii considered* Whitt work® of art these are! 
To hod the like of them one has to go back to the 
great Greeks. 

Before leaving I must take you before that con- 
si mi mi it a master. Mi char I Angelo, who followed close 
upon these men. This giant, who at the age of 
fifteen produced the head of a fmm r left behind him 
so many great and important works that the wonder 
is that he ever found time to sleep in his ninety 
years of existence on earth* What a constitution 
and physique he must have had ! One cannot help 
feeding hi® physique and constitution in everything 
he did. There can bo no doubt that Michael Angelo 
was moved and inspired by the works of the great 
Greek masters ; mid from those men lie saw his 
way to give us great sculpturesque creations, big 
nobleness of form being always uppermost In his 
mind when he carried out his mighty conceptions. 

The amazingly fine construction and arrangement 
in all his works shows that from the first the suita¬ 
bility of the subject ami adaptation of design to the 
material were thoroughly considered; Hie same is 
the case hi inspect of the treatment, always masterly. 

His knowledge of the human form on and below 
t he surface was marvellous, and the drawing every¬ 
where very powerful. Together with oilier works 
by this m ester, look at the grand and mysterious 
racunihent figures on the dignified and majestic 
tombs of the Medici* and at the two statues of the 
Slaves: also nt the head of the Virgin, which is so 
vigorous ia treatment yet tender m expression; and 
then turn to the noble figure of Moses. To these 
and to the reproductions from the fresroes in the 
Histine Chapel l commend all students of modelling 
for inspiration, 
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PLATE XXXI 

HEAD OF THE VIRGIN 
MiCllAFl' A Mi I-1.0 
Smith Kctuinyfun Mtttrttfti 


& 
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FLATE XXXI 

The strength of character displayed in thi* head marks it aw a 
great rrorl\ It ix designed essentially Jar mnrhic 3 and the 
treatment is appropriate to the materia!. See the masterly 
power mth which this unfinished rr&rk is wrought. 
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PEile XXXI 


Jl L ,M' OF VlRGtS 














PLATE X XXII 

MOSES 

MlCHAKL ANGELO 
Ihmc 
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PLATE XXXII 

A mmfrrpim. This Motes U a very Mom in afi Aii strength and 
fukdom —a ^ei^taif jtatae. AWr the masterly treat* 

ment of the head and heard r tht drapery magnificently wrought 
nttd arranged oixr the tegs, and the tltrfefy post of the figure. 
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Plate XXXJI 


Mi.*srs. Hv Michael AM^Ln 












PLATE XXXIII 

TOM If OF LORENZO DK MEDICI 

Mich aki, Ajj*:eu> 

Florence 
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PLATE XXXIII 




These Urn noth/ nmen red reciwmg fgare* compare fmonrabty teith 
the grandest creations of the Greeti, though they ha re not the 
value of the subtleties of the earlier masterpieces, and are wore 
dramatic m /jwc and sadiment. These j earhf, wrought with 
eonrammate skill, should inspire every student of modelling to 
noble ideals* 
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PLATE XXXIV 

i .*' 1 ‘ ' 

ONE OF THE FIGURES FROM THE TOMB 
OF LOKESZO DE MEDICI 
Michael Axukia* 

Florence 
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PLATE XXXlY 

The composition and grand modelling of ihit figure are unsurpassed 
fry itny rrork of it* kind, Sole the omMtnetum, the .^kadidUf 
varied plane* of the shoulders ttf the plain- nf the jndrii } then 
awMx the knees. Then otfxewe the plant of the Jtne md the 
centre line up the torso arcr the chest and up the mariohl (jtcva) 
musrh- into the skull r See hnw n il^ihh\ teni ¥ is the lertiad 
arrangement of lbs right arm supporting the up/ser ftorikm of 
the Inuttfj, and the parallel tine of the draperies up tp the head- 



Tow is w Lukhnih bk' Mimic t, I>ktail. By Miciiaki, Akkkm} 
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PLATE XXXV 
LA HEPI HLIQUE 

Fan* 
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PLATE XXXY 


A modem work especially French in ram-eption and »kkW% It 
is excellent m its rigorous trtMmeni and in ite silhouette, and 
would, / am disposed tv think, have prmed its value to a stdl 
greater extent had U been placed a tittle higher—so that the 
whole of the outline could have been seen against the sfof* 
jYrjfr how rich throughout it the modelling? though perhaps 
somewhat too equal in the shapes and yuan til its of the dark* 
and lights. This, perhaps, may account for the work looking 
a little fi wtiy w * and confused from this view. 
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.A. Re E'1 1 flLlQtft Bv \ >AI-Cltr 



























PLATE XXXVI 

WELLINGTON MEMORIAL 
Alfred Stevkxs 
St. m CathtdnU 
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J 
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PLATE XXXVI 

One qf tkt finest monuments etxr ereeted. This mark “ holds grp K ‘ 

SO magnificently, There is a grandness itt the tou t-enJtm bl* p 
a tit I flit! detail U hcautifidlp rich t pet never nttixif nr m T rrdam\ 
It JJ a splendid trample 0/ the value of plain pari* as con¬ 
tra sled milk those enriched. The 'proportion of one pari to 
another could not he better. The silhouettes of the sculptured 
group* are maxi interesting, and the lines of these m relation 
unfit (he splendid architecture, admirably considered. They are 
a portion of a grand conception! noble and big in the fullest 
seme. The effect of the details is as remarkable m that of 
the whole. On the top is shotm Stevens's mr/inLjhetl model for 
the equestrian group—an adaptation of which, bp a modern 
artist, is about to be erected in its place. 

-* * 
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WELUKGTCiS MtLEdO&IAI.. Hv AlFIMKCP SteVESS 





























A FEW MASTERPIECES CONSIDERED 

Of relief work from the French school, [ know of 
nothing bo fine as the reliefs of Jean Goujon—ex¬ 
quisite in design, beautiful in their varying sense of 
colour (light and shade) iu the outlines* and charming 
in style and relief* as well as their purposeful de¬ 
parture from true human proportions. At time* 
they are almost. Greek in feeling, except for the 
playfulness in movement. Much can ho learnt from 
these beautiful works of the French Renaissance., 
planter easts of some of which can be seen in the 
Victoria and Alljert Museum* South Kensington* 

I select for illustration “La Rdpublique " by Dulcui, 
not alone because I regard it so highly from an 
artistic point of view, but also because I consider 
it so distinctly Gallic iu its entirety; iu design and 
treatment, more so than almost any other modern 
work in France, Though perhaps at first it might 
be thought somewhat rococo in style, it is absolutely 
free from any extravagance. It is a work wrought 
by a master-hand* bold and free in treatment full 
of life and movement, rich in decorative quality 
mid modelling, playful in silhouette, yet us a whole 
restful 

Dalou returned to Paris to carry out this im- 
portent work after Spending some years in England, 
where ho instilled much enthusiasm into the younger 
generation of sculptors of his time who wore privi¬ 
leged to come under his care, and inspired them with 
the highest aims, lie did everything in his power 
to establish a school in England, ami his influence 
helped greatly toward* forming the high standard of 
the present British school of sculpture 

Of the modems, Alfred Stevens must surely be 
placed first- amongst sculptors, and his Wellington 
Memorial* of which we here show an illustration, 
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A FEW MASTERPIECES CONSIDERED 

will hear favourscomparison with almost any- 
thing of bygone ages in Italy or Greece. Michael 
Angelo never got nearer to complete harmony in a 
conception of architecture and sculpture combined. 
Look with care at this great work, which stands 
in St, Paul's Cathedral, It came from the hand 
and mind of one who, at one time T was a modeller 
of stoves and tire-grates. Recognise how perfectly 
beautiful is the architectural proportion; the details 
are original and rich in design* never noisy, and 
always subservient to the more important parts, the 
decorative rendering of the attributes of war which 
enrich the sarcophagus, upon w hich rests the peaceful 
figure of the Hero of Waterloo, and the symbolical 
groups at either skle and fdK>vo nobly conceived. 
Sec- how grandly these masterpieces jut Out, making 
variety with the columns below which support them 
and the superstructure, and what strength of line 
prevails in the whole silhouette. And yet this giant 
is relatively unknown lo the outside world, and his 
grave nt Higbgate is much neglected, for most people 
are not aware that his body was there laid to rest, 
and many do not even know that one Alfred Stevens 
lived* 
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Drapery In marble and bronze, 3041 
Drawing on the r! rtt, i EopotLimee of 
n ma*4fcry of. Ifift 
“ l3riSU-r i ' ! e be, 2f>4 
Ducts, Lsfe 
Dust, effect of. 220 

Ear* the* 7] 

K«eti(ri 0 ity anti fienint, 3 !C 
Egyptian Art . 20r- 
Electrotype deposit, \:i2 
Enlarging by (ff A chnsfd*. 

237 

Evi\ the, C3- 
Eyelids, the, «5 


fjAmiE, or Gallows, a. 505 
Gelatine moaldirji?, 322 
” Gita" or “Get*," lUtf 
M Going off, 1 ' 52 
Got Jon* Jean, M3 
Greek Art. 272 
Grote^me in Art. she, 105 
Groundwork or base of the figure, 

Hatic t the. IdU 

Hair, treatment of. by the Greeks, 
233 

Hammer,,, the, 2a 3 
Head, buiMihg up the, "ff 
Head, studying the hack Of the, 
71 

itend of a young man. 312 
Hand, (real ment nr, by Greek 
scnipEor*. 250 
Haad.maa.tor, Elio, 30 
Hegoso, iepntcbral monument of. 
237 

Heraldry, the animals for, 233 

Hercules, 311 

High light in the eye, fi| 

HoJlLngton BUldrtoRf, 

Hollows, 02 
Horner, 312 

Ilopton Wood stone, 102 


Facte, menstj ring r 1 st, M 
'* Falto cores," lift 
F&feg, the, 201 

FauIes in works fn bronss^ I £3 
Figure* ohjkntUor of the, W7 
M Filling," n, I m 
Filling a ruonld. Hi] 

Fingers, ftramEuro for the, 72 
Firing, preparation* for, 134] 

Firing work* of art, the secret nF. 142 
3‘javra in marble, 254i, 2D7 

Forett nf Dean Hindstonc. 350 

Founder's sand, Ibf 
Founder'll wax, 3 0fl 
Frame for relief work, 154 
Fra&ee, urahitooture in, 21i 
French chalk. H&; for gelatine 
moulding, 131 ; applied to a 
_ plaster Host, 212 

French polis3i oo a plaster cast 217 
French School, lhi\ 2 fj ( 243 


I&EALT 53 J and Realism, 23 
LJLiusoh, 274 

Iron hands for atreiigrtfierjing Lliti 
mould, U'H) 

Dalian 3 bi*tcra, 3 SI 

ItnlLiuti sculpture, influence of, 24 

Japanese bronzes, 704 
Japanning the sapp.-rc*, l la 
Joining tho pieces of the work, 
340 

Joints, making the, SS 


EKTTOSfi FEon fi, 100 

Ki'v* anil key holes, Hh\ 11 D. 120 

fcl Killed h plaster* 1Q7 

° Killing M ihopkfltcr,^ 

Kiln, the, 150 


" La RtruBLIQu*/' 345 
“Lanterns," 153 
lb Les Ad loin, 1 ' 257 
& 
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INDEX 


11 Life 11 of ihc planter. 92 

Light on the model, changing the, 

tfl 

Light and shadow* 160 
Lino fiC sight, tliQ, 2(H 
Line** the value of* In jmck-ni 
Carvihgs, 273 
Lion Hunt. The, 273 
London, sculpture in, 21 
l4Nkinf-gtas9 1 use ol the* E$ 

Lost-wax process, IhO 

MaiUjEII and bronze, d ] flert-nt 
treatment nf, 186 
Marble, carving in, 2SM. SIG 
Markin, testing for flaws in, S50 
IffutevpfaBes, the study of H 267 
Measurements, 71 
Measuring the model, 66 
Medici, Tomb of Hit, 32- 
Mending broken nieces* 102 
Merearr, head of, H12 
Metal work, 1S4 
Michael Angelo* 312,32S 
MfdaMlS 

Ulslk for rising colonrs, 131 
Ulmo da Ffftsole. 312, 327 
Mitre, the, 211 
Model, working from one, 87 
Modelling stand, the, GO* 237 
Moses, 32S 
Mould box, 102 
Moulding?, 21 l 
Mould-making, £10 

NATURE ami Aft, 23 
Nature, the ?tuily of, 262 
Nature's line*, 83 

Keck, tnkiEig the portion of the 
hollow of the, 53 
^iko of SAnutfbinca, SOT 

OAK fur carving, 2i-t 

Oil colour for plaster cast?, 234 

Patwhckom, tbCi 273 
« PartLng dart/' 191 
Pastel colours for euti 4 233 
Fiitc.sur-ri.Ue modellings 33 
Patina ol bronze, 173 
Peps, eIio elm* cF, iu uicamringi 
7 S 

Fan.telle marble, 256 


Phidias, 274 
Fins, founded®, IRS 
Planter, mixing the* 90, 93 
Flatter in the c]oy T disast rous effects 
of. 136 

Plumbago or black-Scad, 195 
Flumb-UnO, the, 56 
Flu mb-litiOft of a 211 

Point Of view, changing the, 58 
Pointirig machmia for marble car? 
ingr251 

P^nting-stieks, 211 
Points, 35. 243 
PortUflil STOnc, 19$ 

Portrait 14 re. 46 
Posh of the liriilg model, &3 
+L Pitcher. ‘ the, 25 S 
Prs'li tulnnry >tages, 1GH j 

fc ' Preparing 11 In inarbte'Cnifv ing, 2 ua 
Proportion between the fleshy and 
bony part*. R4 
Protecting the model, 32 
*" Pulling, U& „ . . . 

Pupil of the eye, making the, 64 

B.VW umber, a dolour for planter 
cast, 231 

Red Mansfield sandstone. 139 
Relief carving, Egyptian, 269 
Belief model ling. 152 
Reliefs lb was, 163 
Renaissance port raiture, 24 
Rep] If os* col -hi ring, 220 
Round, mu aiding in the, 97 
Runners, 199 

St\ Cecilia. -?27 
&jjad casting 1 , 391 
1 ■ S.md-1 io 1 1 * T! in marble, 257 
Sand in the clay, advantages of, 
144 

Scratched or chipped bronzed cast. 
£36 

Semiveiza marble, 

"Setting” of plnslcT + Ihc, 93 
SSlcLlian-nsorble r 256 
Sietinc Clmpeh frescoes in the, 3£S 
Skeleton, Hie httinan, 43 
+ ' Slip, 11 33/140 
Souping the moaid, 95 
S-uft-soiip and oil, the mixture oF. 
95 

Spain, Art in t 215 
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INDEX 


Squeeze from a mould, taking a 
14S 

Stcarino, 14o 

Stearme war applied to a piaster 

Ctot,22I 

■Steal - Ining to prod u ce an irOfreffect, 
225 

St«vtnji K Alfred, 20. 543 
* p Strickle, ,p or template* 211 
Bradem, adirffce to the, 201 
SitIm in wbieb to modch 215 
Sulphuric acid. for cE^bIij^ wvU d 
cast s, 190 

ScmrlmJ, earring a, 199 
Snrfncp o[ biwu Work, IS3 
Syringe, u«j of the. 95 

Teactiixc, 2fl 
T«lmfr|lie k II 

Temple of Diana, pier from the, 2^2 
Terebece, 255 
Tena-eolla, 135 _ _ ' 

Terra - coltn works qf the earlv 
Italia^, 130 
Theseus, 274 

“Tight" or 14 close" anrltoe.n, 153 
Tin funnel for .girhlinq moulilmg. 

Timing terra-cotta, (36 


Tools. 109; the care of. 1SS 
Tow used in gr latino moulding, 134 
Training, neot#?]tv for good, 20 
Travel F the benefits qf, 262 
Turpentine, 1413; pauUan concern- 

^gi 221 

Undeiscdts, as 

VEXT-nuLM in gelatine mould Eng, 

150 

Vmm of Melos, 21+7 
Verrocchio, 312, Z27 
Virgin, Held of, 52S 

WASTE moulding, 90 
Wax death nioskft qf the Romans, 
31L 

War, waste moulding With, 119 
Waxing a plaster cast, 220 
Waxing the work. HO 
Wellington Memorial, The, 343 
Wire for the fingers r 73 
Wood • earring, 20 H 
Wooden frame for protecting the 
tuudvl, 37 
Wri the, 78 

Y*iitk stone forihirpthlng loots, 3W 
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